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The Enchanted Water 





LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


EARLY every bit of ground around this 

lake, the old fisherman said, is named 
after some kind of a bird. The broad flat 
crag where we're sitting is calied ‘The Sea- 
gull’s Perch.’ It was given that name because 
seagulls come down here from the high 
southern cliffs when bad weather makes it 
impossible for them to get any food from the 
raging sea. 

Seagulls are very clever birds. They know 
beforehand when a storm is coming. If you 
look up from the village on a fine summer 
day like this and you see a crowd of them 
walking about on these smooth grey flags, 
or flying low over the lake out there in front, 
with their legs hanging and their eyes search- 
ing the water for a morsel of food, then you 
may be sure that the weather is going to 
break before many hours have passed. 

That low cliff that rises sheer above the far 
side of the lake, with ivy growing all along 
its face, is called ‘The Heron’s Rock.’ There 
are four herons standing on top of it now, 
with their wings raised up about their heads, 
like long-legged fellows trying to protect the 
backs of their necks from a shower of rain. 
They are even smarter than the seagulls, 


May: No. 264 


although it would be hard to say where they 
keep their brains, and their heads so small 
compared to the rest of them. You never 
see them except when a spell of dry weather 
has made the lake-water low as it is now. 
Then they can stand on the bottom and fish 
for cels with their long necks. It really is a 
mystery to me how they know the right time 
to come, for I swear that I never in all my 
long life have known them to arrive a day too 
soon or too late. 

The lake itself has two names. It's officially 
known as ‘The Black Lake,’ but the local 
people call it ‘The Enchanted Water’ among 
themselves. It looks lovely and gay now in 
the sunlight, with swans swimming along its 
smooth white surface and curlews standing in 
sleep on the little yellow patches that have 
gone bare and water-hens chasing one another 
among the reeds. You would agree, though, 
that it was given two fitting names if you came 
here in winter, when the surrounding cliffs 
and its own deep water are black with rain, 
and a sound like the whispering of sad women 
comes from the reeds that are shaken by the 
fierce wind. 

In the old days people believed that it was 
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haunted by a wicked spirit. Indeed, some of 
them believe that still. It would be hard to 
find a person in our village brave enough to 
come here alone on a dark winter's night. I 
remember when young women used to carry 
away the lake-water in big sea-shells and use 
it for charms. It was claimed that any woman 
who drank it, after saying certain prayers, 
would never die barren or in childbirth. For 
all | know, the poor creatures may be still 
taking it away in sea-shells. It is a fact, in 
any case, that people still drive their cattle 
down here to drink from all over the country- 
side. 

It is also handed down that a saint lived 
here in ancient times. They say he was so 
grateful to the birds for keeping him company 
that he blessed them and put his curse for 
ever on anybody that would do them harm. 
For that reason, the place has remained a 
sanctuary down to the present day for nearly 
every kind of lake-bird in creation. Even 
the most daring and mischievous boy in our 
village would rather cut off his right hand than 
throw a stone at one of the birds that live 
here, or rob their nests. The birds them- 
selves know they are safe. They are not the 
least bit afraid of people. Curlews are the 
most suspicious and wary creatures in exist- 
ence, as a general rule. Yet there are two 
of them standing in sleep on that black rock 
down below us, with their heads under their 
wings, feeling just as secure as children tha‘ 
are being rocked in a cradle. 

The saint is also supposed to have divided 
up all the ground along the edge of the lake 
among the different tribes of birds, in order 
to keep them from fighting one another. 
They say it was he named each little spot 
after the kind of bird he let build its nest 
there and take its case in the sun. That part 
of the story can’t be entirely true, because I 
myself was responsible for giving its name 
to ‘The Wild Drake’s Cave’ about thirty 
years ago. Previous to that time it had no 
name at all to my certain knowledge. 

You can see the cave’s entrance from here, 
over on the far side of the lake, a short distance 
to the right of the herons. You can't miss it. 
It's like a round black window set in the 
smooth grey face of the cliff. There is a big 
patch of white moss almost directly overhead 
and trout are jumping in the shadows down 
below. The hole is a good few yards from 
the water's edge now, but, when the lake is 
full, a swimmer could almost reach it with his 
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could find no trace of its parents anywhere, I 
came to the conclusion that it was either 
deserted or lost. So I put it inside my shirt 
and took it home with me. 

As luck would have it, my wife was raising a 
clutch of ducklings at the time. Since she 
couldn't find a brooding duck, it was a hen 
that hatched out the eggs for her. Then the 
hen deserted the ducklings almost as soon as 
they were born. She took fright when she saw 
the cut of them and ran away. So my wife 
had to put them on a litter of straw in a wooden 
box near the kitchen fire and tend them herself. 
They were not much older than the wild 
creature I had found. 

‘In God's name,’ I said to my wife, as I 
took the bird from inside my shirt, ‘put this 
little one in with the others.’ 

She stared at it and said: ‘What's that 
you've got?’ 

“It’s a wild duckling,’ | answered. 

“Where did you get it?’ she inquired 
suspiciously. 

I told her, and she nearly went out of her 
mind on the spot. ‘Take it out of this house,” 
she cried, after spitting on the floor and 
making the sign of the Cross between her 
and the wild creature. ‘It's enchanted. You 
had no right to touch it. You'll bring a curse 
on the house.” 

I reasoned with her, saying that I would 
have been much more likely to bring a curse 





on the house by letting a helpless little bird 
die for want of warmth and nourishment. 
“Lucky for me that I brought it home with 
me,’ I said, * because the curse would surely fall 
on me if I left it where it was, to be devoured 
by a heathen weasel or a hawk. It would, 
then. It would fall right down on top of me 
and I'd deserve it, for refusing to help a poor 
little defenceless bird.’ 
When I put it to her that way, she got calm 
and changed her mind about letting the wild 
duckling stay in the house. ‘Since you didn’t 
steal it from its mother,’ she said, ‘or lay a 
violent hand on it, there can be no harm in 
keeping it under our roof. I'll put it in the 
box with the others.” 
The news soon spread through the village 
that we had a wild bird from ‘The Enchanted 
Water’ in the house. The people came 
running from all directions to have a look at 
it. They were disappointed when they saw it 
feeding out of a little trough on the kitchen 
floor with the tame ones. The poor creature 
had already made itself at home with the 
other orphans. ‘It doesn’t look enchanted 
at all,’ the people said. ‘You could hardly 
tell the difference between it and the others.’ 
It was true for them. The wild one was a 
little darker in colour and quicker in its move- 
ments. That was all the difference between 
it and the others. In any case, the very young 
and the very old, even among human beings, deprive him of a power that was bestowed on 
all look alike, no matter how much they differ him by God.’ 
in breed. They behave alike into the bargain. 
‘Of course it’s not enchanted,’ I said, ‘and 
there’s no reason why it should be. It’s a 
holy creature, as can easily be seen by its 
gentleness and its good nature.’ 
When I told them how I had found it and 
why I brought it home with me, they all agreed 
that I had done the right thing. ‘It’s a holy 
creature, all right,’ they admitted, ‘and there's ; 
no enchantment attached to it. Happy for “What do you mean?’ I 
you! It seems that the saint has given you *I think,’ she replied 
one of his birds to foster.’ iki 
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foundling began to show clear signs that it 
was different from the others and that its 
wild nature could not be tamed. It became 
more and more suspicious with each day that 
passed. It was always on guard. Instead of 
getting used to my wife and myself, it took to 
avoiding us in every possible way. It resisted 
all our efforts to make friends with it. It 
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were giving her an account of his 
It seemed that he was bound to our place 
a chain far stronger than any ever ! 
by the hand of man—the golden chain 


as my wife let them out of their yard, to spend 
all day swimming about the flooded marsh 
and foraging in its muddy water, that was 
thick with small fry of all sorts. My wife had 
to keep calling and calling them at sundown, 
before they paid heed to her and came home. 

It was then I realised that the wild drake 
was planning to take his comrade away with 
him. Day after day he worked hard from 
morning to night teaching her to swim and 
fly as well as he could himself. Whenever she 
got tired by her exertions and refused to 
obey him, he whacked her mercilessly about 
the head with his beak. Then, again, he 
would wheedle and coax her, until he per- 
suaded her to do as she was bid. Faith, it 
wasn't long before she could swim under 
water as well as any cormorant and fly a 
good distance, too, fairly high up in the air. 
The two of them were always the last to come 
home. Even in the yard, they now kept 
entirely apart from the others. The little black 
duck was beginning to be just as suspicious and 
wary as her drake. 

*Do you see what he's doing to her?’ I said 
to my wife. ‘She'll soon be as wild as himself. 
Then he'll fly away with her.’ 

‘Have no fear,’ my wife said. ‘That little 
duck knows what's good for her. She won't 
leave her comfortable home.’ 


BES 
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out in front and the clutch in the middle and 
the mother bringing up the rear. 
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Spare Time Red Devil 


Experiences of a Territorial Parachutist 





GEORGE PEERS 


as heroic men, men capable of 
brave deeds—there are many of them in 
the world. They are found even in capitalist 
countries, but in those countries there will not 
be found tens, hundreds, thousands of men 
who could love parachute-jumping as their 
near and necessary job. There will not be 
found people as we have who love this business 
and acquire proficiency in it in the first place 
because they understand its meaning for the 
defence of Socialism. In this lies the first 
reason for the development of parachute- 
jumping in our country. Parachute-jumping 
is the field of aviation in which the monopoly 
belongs to the Soviet Union.’ 

Thus Marshal of the Soviet Union Voro- 
shilov, speaking in the pre-war days, when 
his words contained more truth than they do 
now. Britain was slow off the mark with air- 
borne troops. The dropping of armed troops 
by parachute had never seriously occurred 
to British military authorities until the 
sensational success of German airborne 
forces in the early stages of the late war. Even 
then there were many critics who remained 
unconvinced, who believed a parachuting 
sabdien wis an ena taaes Set'ams aan 
shotgun. The pioneers required a big streak 


of obstinacy in addition to the more obvious 
qualities of courage and vision. Through 
their perseverance, British parachuting 
reached a standard of technical ability un- 
surpassed by any nation in the world. 

It is not so very long ago since parachute- 
jumping was a stunt indulged in by steel- 
nerved men of boundless courage performing 
in air circuses. In those days, the sight of 
some hapless individual streaming to earth 
with a ‘Roman candle’ (an undeveloped 
*chute) was not exceptional. It was the major 
risk of a sport fraught with many other risks. 
In these enlightened days, however, thousands 
of men, and quite a nutnber of women, too, 
have tasted the delights of plunging through 
space. For most of them the Army provided 
the initiation. 


———s who know me in my civilian 
capacity are often surprised to learn that 
I am a Territorial Army parachutist. It seems 
an unusual hobby for one known to be well 
addicted to comfort. The inevitable question 
“Why do it?’ is usually answered with ‘For 
the money,’ but few men willingly throw them- 
selves into a 100 m.p.h. slipstream 1000 feet 
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above the earth for the sake of a few pounds. 
There is, it must be confessed, a thrill, an 


before the ‘chute opens, the gentle floating in 
space, the enormous thud with which you 
hit the ground-—these combine to give an 
experience unparalleled elsewhere. 

A German officer, General-Lieutenant 
Brauer, who commanded a parachute battalion 
in the invasion of the Low Countries, wrote: 

‘When an enthusiastic horseman said that 
there was no delight on earth like that which 
is to be found on horseback, there were 
neither aircraft nor parachutes. If a canter on 
a good horse is a wonderful sensation, it is 
one that cannot be compared with that of 
soaring into the air with the terrific but con- 
trolled power of an aircraft. 

‘Greater than either, however, is the almost 
superhuman sensation of the parachute- 
jump. It alone compresses into the space of 
seconds feelings of concentrated energy, 
tenseness, and abandon; it alone demands a 
continual and unconditional readiness to 
risk one’s life. Therefore the parachutist 
experiences the most exalted feelings of which 
human beings are capable, namely those of 
victory over oneself. For us parachutists, 
the words of the poet who said that unless 
you stake your life you will never win it are no 
empty phrase.’ 

Less poetical, perhaps, but equally true, was 
the R.A.P. instructor’s description: ‘It's 
exactly like committing suicide with a strong 
possibility—-which you seriously doubted— 
that your attempt might fail.’ 

Written over the portals of the American 
Parachute School at Fort Benning are the 
words: ‘Through here pass the toughest 
paratroops in the world.’ Recruits arriving at 
the R.A.F. School are greeted with the less 
stirring but infinitely more reassuring motto: 
“Knowledge dispels fear.’ Three essentials 
are required for parachuting —courage, fitness, 
and confidence. Courage and fitness are 
usually there in good proportion, but con- 
fidence has to be installed by the genius—all 
paratroops will endorse the word—of the 
R.A.F. instructors. 


EFORE tackling the first descent, a 
rigorous week of ground training teaches 
the essentials of making a correct parachute- 


jump. A jump can be split into three 
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parts—the exit from the door (more im- 


Pieces 
The first of these is ‘the Fan," a notorious part 
of ground training, which causes many 
quaking hearts. It consists of a platform some 
30 feet above the ground, above which is 
mounted a drum fitted with a fan blade. 
Around the drum is wound a steel cable 
terminating in a harness worn by the pro- 
spective jumper. As he jumps, the cable 
unwinding causes the drum to rotate, and the 
fan blade slows up the speed of descent. The 
second of the two fearsome pieces of training 
equipment is an outdoor apparatus known as 
*The Tower.’ Not unlike a replica of Black- 
pool Tower, its 75-foot-high platform strikes 
fear into the heart of the doughtiest soldier. 
The platform is reached by a spiral staircase, 
which ensures that the pupil is too exhausted 
to protest when he reaches the top. Again he 
is strapped into a harness, but is allowed to 
swing gently in space for a time to get accus- 
tomed to flight with a parachute, before a 
brake is released, and he plunges carthwards. 


VENTUALLY the day arrives for the first 

jump. In my case this was a dull May 
morning, at a fantastic hour when, to my 
mind, all right-thinking people should be 
asleep. In order to ensure a complete absence 
of wind for the first drop, reveille was at 2.30 
a.m. and we were prepared to jump break- 
fastless at first light. Having drawn and 
fitted our ‘chutes, we left the hangar and 
crossed the dew-soaked dropping zone to the 
captive-balloon, which is used for the first 
three descents. The balloon is not a popular 
means cf reachiag the 800 feet necessary to 
effect a safe parechute-jump as the absence of 
slipstream involves a dead drop of approxi- 
mately 150 feet before the ‘chute opens, and 





there is none of the aircraft's noise and 
activity to occupy the mind. 

There were already several sticks (groups 
of five or more men jumping in the same 
batch) waiting when we arrived, and a delay 
of an hour did nothing to allay our fears. A 
strong effort was made to maintain a cheerful 
demeanour, but continually our thoughts re- 
turned to the ordeal at hand. 

At last our turn came. Five of us entered 
the balloon-cage, the last man to jump— 
an officer was chosen for this unenviable 
position—entering the cage first. Static- 
lines were hooked up, the command ‘5-800’ 
was given to the winch driver, and with a jerk 
we were away. Never will I forget that awful 
journey up to 800 feet in a balloon-cage. 
Determinedly we began to sing, but at 200 
feet the singing died away; nobody, it 
appeared, knew the words. In deathly 
silence we watched prominent objects on the 
ground grow smaller, until eventually we 
passed above low-lying clouds, and the 
ground disappeared from view entirely. A 
thick blanket of grey cloud surrounded the 
cage, and, with the impression of height 
removed, we felt a little happier. 

The balloon stopped. We were there. 
‘All right. Number One, stand to the door,” 
the instructor ordered, and the first man 
gingerly took up the exit position in the door. 
‘Green on—Go!’ yelled the instructor, at the 
same time applying a helping hand. The 
unfortunate, his nerves tensed as probably 
they had never been tensed before, started 


(the attachment from the apex of the parachute 
to the balloon which ensures automatic open- 
ing) jerk tight, and then slacken. 

I realised it was my turn. Parachuting was 


Somehow I advanced with heavy legs to the 
doorway, and stood with my left foot sli 
over the edge, left hand outside the 

right hand grasping the trouser-leg. I 

up, my mind temporarily a blank. 


‘Green on—Go!’ My right foot 
out, my left hand crossed to grip my 


SPARE TIME RED DEVIL 


wrist, and I hurtled into space. Even in 
that plummeting fall I felt a slight sensation 
of relief that I was finally out of that damned 











Crops from the Dead Sea 





T. S. DOUGLAS 


NEW road through the desert, connect- 
ing the Dead Sea with Tel Aviv and the 
Mediterranean, will provide Israel with 
millions of pounds’ worth of fertiliser and 
other chemicals for home use and for export. 
Israel has few natural mineral resources, and 
it may be that the Dead Sea, product of a 
great geographical catastrophe, recalled in 
the Old Testament by the story of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, will become 
the basis of a chemical industry of highest 
importance to the world’s youngest nation. 
The Dead Sea, which, as every child learns, 
is so salt that a bather can float on it without 


_ effort, is about forty-seven miles long and an 


average of nine miles wide. It is 1300 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean and is 
part of a huge depression believed to have 
been created in the Tertiary period as a result 
of cleavage. The catastrophe, which finally 
left the sea completely landlocked, is thought 
to have occurred in the Early Bronze Age. 
There were severe carthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, one of which may have ignited 
natural oil and produced the brimstone and 
fire that destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. 
After it became landlocked, the stretch of 
water was a vast natural evaporation-pan. The 
desert heat is fierce. The rainfall is small, but 
a number of rivers, notably the Jordan, bring 
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down dissolved minerals. As the centuries 
passed, the minerals became concentrated, so 
that the water was intensely ‘salt.’ Scientists 
working backwards on the measured quantities 
of dissolved chemicals brought down every 
year by the rivers and on the quantities present 
in the Dead Sea estimate that the salts are the 
accumulation of at least 11,000 years’ con- 
centration and, in the case of some chemicals, 
of probably a much longer period. Evapora- 
tion and concentration continue on a tremen- 
dous scale. The river Jordan, for instance, 
pours about 7,000,000 cubic yards of water 
into the Dead Sea every day, nearly all of 
which is lost by natural evaporation, leaving 
behind many tons of dissolved minerals. The 
deposit of potassium chloride alone has been 
computed at 40,000 tons a year. 


HE Dead Sea water is not simply ordinary 

sea-water more concentrated by evapora- 
tion. The concentration of salts is not only 
much greater, but, because conditions are 
different from those in open seas, the propor- 
tion of the different chemicals also is varied. 
By far the most important chemical in ordinary 
sea-water is sodium chioride, common salt, 
present to the extent of about 28 parts per 
1000. In Dead Sea water, sodium chloride is 





present to the extent of 82 parts per 1000, but 
magnesium chloride is present in even greater 
quantities—142 parts per 1000, as against less 
than 4 parts per 1000 in ordinary sea-water. 
Two chemicals present in ordinary sea-water 
in only very small quantities are highly con- 
centrated in Dead Sea water and give it com- 
mercial importance. Potassium chloride, a 
mere ‘8 per 1000 parts in ordinary sea-water, 
is present to the extent of nearly 12 parts per 
1000 in Dead Sea water; magnesium bromide, 
present in sea-water to the extent of -03 
apart ee is 4 parts per 1000 in the Dead 


tests out 1000" does not give any idea of 
the total quantities of the chemicals present. 
These are not easy to estimate accurately on 
account of the varying depth of the sea and 
the varying proportion of different chemicals 
at different depths. This variation is con- 
siderable. Against an average of 4 parts 
per 1000 for the whole sea, the amount of 
magnesium bromide at depths approaching 
200 feet is nearly 6 parts per 1000. 

A pre-war report on the mineral resources 
of Palestine gave the approximate total 
quantities of minerals in the Dead Sea, 
calculated in metric tons, as: 


Magnesium chloride 22,000,000,000 
Sodium chloride . 11,000,000,000 
Calcium chloride 6,000,000,000 
Potassium chloride 2,000,000,000 
Magnesium bromide 980,000,000 


In terms of tons of chlorine, magnesium, 
bromine, and potash, for all of which 
chemicals there is an immense demand, 
these figures suggest the Dead Sea could, if 
necessary, supply the world’s entire needs 
for many years. Magnesium and bromine, 
for use in the manufacture of anti-knock 
motor-fuels, have been obtained in large 
quantities from the Atlantic Ocean by both 
British and American piants. The Dead Sea 
has the disadvantages of remoteness from the 
centres of industry and difficult communica- 
tions. Against this, there is the advantage of 
the greater concentration of the most valuable 
chemicals and the fact that the high sun- 
temperatures normal in the area make it 
possible to obtain for nothing the heat 
required for evaporation. 


ys commercial possibilities of the Dead 
Sea attracted little attention until Dr 


CROPS FROM THE DEAD SEA 


M. A. Novomeysky began surveys 
before the First World War. The work was 
interrupted by the war. Ten years’ work was 
needed for the complete examination of the 
sea and for the working out of techniques for 
commercial extraction of the salts by solar 
evaporation. The sudden demand for 
bromine for anti-knock petrol provided a 
stimulus, and in 1931 a concession was 
obtained to exploit the water. The position 
for the works was chosen with the utmost 
care, in order to obtain the highest concentra- 
tion of salts, and a 30-inch steel pipe was 
carried half-a-mile out into the sea to enable 
the water to be drawn from a depth of 175 
feet. 

The principle used in separating the 
different chemicals is fractional crystallisa- 
tion. Natural evaporating-pans up to 30 
acres in area were prepared on the shore and 
arranged so that, after the water had been 
pumped to the highest, it could be carried from 
pan to pan by gravity. In the highest pan 
common salt begins to crystallise out almost 
immediately. The remaining water is run off 
to concentrate by solar evaporation in other 
pans, and the next substance to crystallise 
is a double chloride of potassium and mag- 
nesium, called carnallite. The liquor re- 
maining can be used for the extraction of 
bromine by a chemical process, or can be 
allowed to evaporate further for the pro- 
duction of magnesium chloride, which is 
much used in the textile and other industries. 

Usually in solar-cvaporation plants the 
flow has to be interrupted for the harvesting 
of the salt, but by installing suction dredges 
it has been possible to ensure a continuous 
flow, even in the very short rainy season when 
the rainfall is less than an inch a month. The 
chemicals obtained are, of course, crude, but 
great ingenuity has been used to make puri- 
fication on the spot economical. The carnal- 
lite is turned into commercial potash by using 
fresh water from the river Jordan. The 
chlorine needed for producing bromine in the 
required commercial form is produced from 
the Dead Sea salts. 

Two plants were built before the late war, 
one at Sodom and one at the northern end 
of the Dead Sea, and many thousands of 
tons of potash, together with considerable 
quantities of bromine, were produced. During 
the war, when the normal sources of potash 
for fertiliser in Britain were cut off, the 
Dead Sea potash was of immense importance 
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and at one time represented about half the 
total fertiliser used in Britain. 

The troubles that followed the expiration 
of the British mandate in Palestine in May 
1948 resulted in work being stopped. The 
plant at the northern end of the Dead Sea was 
largely destroyed in the subsequent fighting 
and the works at Sodom were occupied by the 
military. Transport difficulties held up the 
reopening of the plant. The method had been 
for material from the southern end of the 
Dead Sea to be carried by water to the 
northern end and thence by road to Jerusalem 
and Haifa. With the new boundaries this was 
no longer possible. The Jerusalem-Jericho 
road ran through territory commanded by 
Jordan. Now a new road from the south will 
enable the products of the Dead Sea to reach 
the Mediterranean direct. This should be 
much more economical in transport charges. 
The application of the energy which has been 
characteristic of the new state will probably 
result in a rapid increase in output and the 
precious land of the Middle East will benefit 


distant oilfields of the Middle East. 

Very great sums will have to be spent before 
the Dead Sea is fully exploited, but there 
seems little doubt that within a few decades 
this strange natural freak may be the centre 
of a considerable chemical industry, all the 
more important because it lies in a part of the 
world poor in natural mineral resources. 


With Every Petal that the Tulip Throws 


With every petal that the tulip throws 
on thrusting grasses by the pathway's side 


a moment of the spring has gently passed 
back into untold yesterdays. 


How lovely blooms the apple! 


The cherry blooms, 


then casts her blossom on the wind that blows 

the lilac-flower against the branch. 

I often think, each transient springtime when the cuckoo calls, 
that a small something of our very selves 

falls like a petal to the ground and flies, 

driven by softer winds than summer breathes, 

hack among scent-filled springs that were 

before men watched the growing of the corn 

and poets wrote of May's elusive charm. 

And as the minutes of the spring go by 


for ever into past oblivion 


a deep-felt sadness like a shadow slants. 

But then I watch the fading of the flower 

and know that in the swelling of the seed 

there is the promise of another spring. 

1 know that when the daffodil is spent 

there lurks a smile among the leaves that die— 
1 know the spring just shuts her eyes and dreams 
in earthy sweetness of another May 

when winds will love the apple-bloom again 

and fragrant is the lilac on the bough. 


D. H. Serrn. 





The Bomber 


The Story of a Bull-Terrier 


PETER WRIGHT 


FIRST met the Bomber in Waziristan 

when I joined my battalion in 1943. She 
lay sprawled at the end of the bed, some 
forty pounds of white bull-terrier, head resting 
on forepaws, peering beadily at me from out 
of red-rimmed eyes. On seeing me, her 
hackles rose and her lips wrinkled back 
warningly over her gums. A reassuring word 
from her owner, however, and black almond 
eyes lost their glare, while tail flipped in a 
semblance of amiability that didn’t deceive 
me for one moment. I decided, then and 
there, that she was definitely an animal to 
keep the right side of. Hardly surprising, 
really, for she came of a breed that was born 
in the fighting-pits of the last century. 

It was our sorry fate to be stationed in 
isolated outposts up and down the North- 
West Frontier for the duration of the war. 
Other units went glamorously overseas—to 
Tunisia, Italy, Burma. We stayed—on the 
Frontier. Our work consisted, mainly, in 
safeguarding road convoys from attack by 
hostile tribesmen. By no stretch of the 
imagination could it have been termed ex- 
hausting, but it was always on top of you. 
Drably and greyly monotonous it was, with 


a routine that never seemed to vary, come 
summer, come winter. And always the harsh 
sky, the jagged hills—and loneliness. Most 
of us hated it with a bitter intensity, but for 
one of us, at least, life was good. 

Whenever and wherever there was trouble, 
then and there was the Bomber. A writhing 
tangle of snarling animals in the small and 
dusty bazaar—the Bomber was there. A cat, 
desperately fleeing for its life up in the flies 
of a tent, would find even that normally safe 
refuge insecure as the canvas shook under the 
steps of its implacable pursuer—the Bomber 
was there. A scream in the night as a prowling 
jackal had its throat gripped by a pair of iron 
jaws—the Bomber was there. She was 
ubiquitous and invincible. 

I have never known another dog like her. 
Brave dogs, yes, but never one that was quite 
so aggressively free from fear as she was. 
Outside her own circle any animal on four 
legs was her natural enemy, to be engaged in 
mortal combat as speedily as possible, and I 
do not doubt but that had she met with a 
leopard or a tiger her tactics would have 
remained superbly unchanged. 

She entered a fight, irrespective of the size 
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of her opponent, with a berserk, ferocious 
courage that seemed to shrivel up everything 
it came into contact with. Even for a bull- 


and muscle, she was a fighting machine par 
excellence. 

Yet there is no temptation for me to senti- 
mentalise over her, for she was not particularly 
lovable. Awe inspiring? Yes. But no, not 
lovable. The truth is, I think, that there was 
something almost elemental in her nature that 
rendered her immune from such considera- 
tions. She had not a little in common with 
the pitiless yet majestic landscape against 
which we lived and worked. And as that 
arid wilderness of windswept hills accepted 
us mutely and uninterestedly, so did the 
Bomber treat us with a casual, impartial 
toleration that left us in no uncertainty as to 
where we stood. We patted her, we pum- 
melied her, we pulled her cars, we rolled her 
on her back—but, as soon as she judged it 
time for our attentions to cease, she would 
rise unhurriedly to her feet and trot de- 
liberately off to her own concerns with never 
a backward glance for any of us. 


HE Bomber’s routine, like that of other 
loftily dedicated souls, was shorn of all 
frivolous superfluities. During the first early 
morning parade, in company with the rest of 
the officers’ dogs, she would set out on what 
came to be known amongst us all as the 
Dawn Patrol. This consisted of my Bed- 
lington cross-bred bitch, Jean; a brindle 
bull-terrier, Mabel; a half-bred spaniel, 
Tommy—and the Bomber. The purpose of 
the patrol might have been described as 
aggressive security, but, in less diplomatic 
language, the patrol went out looking for 
trouble, and, needless to say, usually found it. 
The patrol’s instinctive use of such native 
resources as belonged to it would have earned 
for this mobile and highly-lethal Ku-Klux 
Klan unstinted praise in the military hierarchy. 
My Bedlington was an obvious choice for 
reconnaissance. She was granted adequate 
protection by the fast-moving light armour of 
Mabel. Tommy, the flat-footed, cowardly 
Tommy, comes into this, not through any 
sterling intrinsic qualities, but simply because 
the Bomber liked having him around. And 
lastly, She came. Lastly? Yes, for the 
Bomber was not fast on her feet. The squat 
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barrel-shape of her saw to that. She could be 
reasonably spry when she got up steam, but 
definitely she was slow off the mark. There 
must be quite a number of animals extant in 
Waziristan to-day who owe their continued 
existence to that fact. 

It made a pretty picture the patrol setting 
off decorously along the camp road, cach 
member wearing an almost indecently saintly 
expression, with the Bomber at the rear, 
ee ee, eee 

Peaceful, too, until the quarry was 
bon The call for action stations was a 
long-drawn-out, woofling siren-note on the 
part of Jean, and this banshee wail galvanised 
the hitherto sedate, ambulatory procession 
into frenzied motion. 

Heads bent down to the ground, muscles 
strained, nerves quivered—while away, far 
away at the rear, the Bomber toiled with 
herculean desperation to put on more speed. 
Inevitably the object of attack was cornered, 
and then the patrol sat quietly around and 
waited the Bomber’s arrival to deliver the 
coup de grace. The company returned at 
breakfast-time in varying stages of exhaustion, 
to spend the rest of the morning and afternoon 
in a well-deserved, tongue-lolling siesta. 

All except the Bomber. Half-an-hour 
sufficed that enfant terrible, then she was up 
and doing for the rest of the day. Along with 
the other dogs she was fed in the evening, and 
it was noticeable that, whereas the rest nosed 
each other’s plates when their own was done, 
the Bomber’s was left severely alone. If she 
was pugnacious by day, by night she was 
black murder, and I took good care to see 
that Jean was tied up to my bed at night, for 
the Bomber’s eyesight was none too good, and 
her habitual tendency to act first could well 
have proved fatal. In our restricted world 
her fame spread until even Divisional H.Q. 
came to hear about her. Although not one of 
us would have admitted it, we took an 
immense family pride in all her exploits. 
She became an embiem. 


IN autash was 0 ome al endemner 
Se eS Se ee 


dog of the kind that is not uncommon in the 
villages of Northern India. It was a huge, 
savage, tawny-coated brute, with a head 





peatedly offered to wager his dog against her 
in combat, each side to put up a stake of forty 
rupees. The Bomber’s owner, a brother- 
officer surnamed White and not illogically 
known as Chalky, persistently refused the 
challenge, and when Sour Face, very politely 
Sahib was concerned only over the likely 
decease of his own dog, Chalky lavished a 
disarming smile upon him and walked away. 

That would have been that, but one day a 
crowd of us were at the road-gang's particular 
site—I think we were arranging for additional 
protection from a near-by picquet-post— 
when, either by accident or design, the over- 
seer’s dog, Pindi, slipped her leash and came 
straight for the Bomber, who was standing by 
Chalky’s side. 

Only one thing saved the Bomber from 
death. She was wearing a leather collar 
studded with flat-headed, ornamental brass 
nails, and, as the brute leapt for her throat, 
its jaws slipped on the metal and it missed its 
hold, landing a few yards away, to glare at 
her with sullen ferocity. Quietly Chalky 
stooped down and removed the Bomber's 
collar. For a moment she stood motionless. 
Then, at this most unusual sign of encourage- 
ment, her tail stiffened out like a poker, her 
eyes closed to venomous slits, 2s, with head 
lowered menacingly, she rushed upon her 
aggressor. And the battle was on. 


OT one of us who saw the fight will ever 

forget it. Even now, seven years later, 
every detail is as fresh and green in my 
memory as a meadow in spring. A scrap 
between two dogs, a common enough experi- 
an unforgettable display of magnificent 
courage fighting against tremendous odds 
and simply refusing to accept even the possi- 
bility of defeat. 

All the advantages lay with Pindi. She was 
at least twice the Bomber’s weight, and solid 
bone and muscle, through and through. 
Remember, too, she was a professional at the 
game. This is what she'd been doing for the 
greater part of her life—fighting. I don't 
suppose there was a trick in the game that she 
didn’t know. 
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but just as constantly the Bomber managed 
to wriggle out from under with that incredible, 
whip-like agility of hers. 

The air was thick with dust. We 
silent, watching the two sin -writhing 
animals, flanks heaving with their appalling 
exertions. A grunt, a dry, rasping cough 
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with the light of battle as fiercely as ever, and 
still she moved with that steely precision and 
power that were her very own. 

Suddenly there was a triumphant shout from 
Pindi’s owner. The Bomber was down, down 
on her back, legs thrusting desperately into 
the air as she struggled to get on her feet, and 
Pindi was crouched over her in snarling 
anticipation of victory, jaws already open to 
deliver the final, annihilating blow. 

Then it happened. The eS dog made 
the one mistake that was to. cost her her life. 
For an infinitesimal fraction of a ae she 
left her throat unguarded and the Bomber, 
with unbelievable speed, drove her head under 
Pindi’s muzzle and her jaws closed on Pindi’s 
throat 

From that moment the ultimate outcome 
of the fight was never in doubt to those who 
were acquainted with the Bomber. Pindi 
tried every trick she knew to rid herself of 
that deadly, throttling embrace. She leapt, 
she bucked, she shook herself frantically, 
she rolled over and over on the ground, but 
all to no avail, for the Bomber, with eyes 
tight-shut, hung on in a grim bull-terrier’s 
ecstasy. Dripping with blood, she was swung 
this way and that way; she was shaken and 
dragged; but her mouth remained clenched 
inexorably upon Pindi’s throat. 

Pindi's breath began to come in spasmodic, 
panting gulps, and her eyes bulged hideously 
from their sockets. Finally, with one despair- 
ing effort, she staggered to her feet and, 
trailing the limpet-clinging body of her enemy 
after her, set off at a crooked run across the 
ground, lurching from side to side like a 
drunken man. She had not gone a dozen 
yards when she collapsed, her legs splayed 
out from under her, and she fell to the ground, 
dead. 


For a week or two it was a near thing for 
the Bomber. She had been so badly 
mauled that for a time it was touch and go 
whether she'd pull through, but her iron 


constitution, aided, no doubt, by tinned 
chicken, brandy and milk from the Mess 
daily, saved her. But she was never quite 
the same afterwards, and she bore the marks 
of the struggle to her dying day. Some of 
her springy alertness left her for good and the 
Dawn Patrol was permanently disbanded. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that she 
developed a lazy, hail - fellow - well - met 
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their clumsy efforts to reach her. 

They were all of them given away, except 
one, and he remained with us only because 
of his owner-to-be backing out at the last 


casein tab caine ‘for to 
describe him accurately would entail many 
hours of arduous searching in Roget's 
Thesaurus for rare words to depict the rare. 
He had the body of a shaggy-coated grey- 
hound, an elongated bull-terrier’s head, tail 
as long as a circus ringmaster’s whip, and the 
whole outfit was mounted on four, spindly, 
cow-hocked legs that were prone to give way 
on the slightest provocation. 

He was so ugly, so malformed, that we took 
to him out of pity at first, but he soon showed 
us by his sturdy independence that he needed 





none of it. He never snapped, he never 
fought, and I doubt if he ever knew a moment's 
anger in his short life. He was anything but a 
canine Eric-Little-by-Little, though, for he was 
as full of mischief as a sackload of monkeys, 
yet there was some indefinable, disarming 
quality about him that found a way into our 


pene ee until she found him, uttering 
snuffling whimpers of worry, and at such times 
a cat could pass in front of her unmolested. 
Such was her affection for him that not only 
would she suffer him to join her in eating out 
of her dish when his own food was done, but 
he was even allowed to take succulent morsels 
from her mouth while a pair of piggy eyes 
beamed lovingly upon him. Surely the state 
of motherhood has achieved no more striking 
transformation. Jacko would approach any 
animal with delight. It was a habit of his 
that was to lead to his death. 


NE day we were visited by a concert 

party for the men. It contained the 
usual variety of turns—a magician, a joker, 
an acrobat, a troupe of dancers, and so on, but 
one of the items on the bill was distinctly out 
of the ordinary. This was a tame eagle, which 
performed a few pariour tricks, such as flying 
some yards away and returning at a whistle 
to alight on its master’s wrist. Most of the 
men had never seen an eagle at close quarters 
before. It was the most popular act of the 
evening, and when, a freshly slaughtered 
rabbit being produced, it proceeded to devour 
this in front of them their enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. 

Personally, I found it rather pathetic, look- 
ing upon what had once been a fierce and 
powerful aerial monarch grinding out a 
repertoire of tricks in captivity, but then I 
have never been much of a one for zoos. It 
was a huge, gaunt bird, with a wretchedly 
bedraggled plumage, but its curved beak and 


THE BOMBER 


clutching talons were menacingly impressive. 
As the road was not to be opened for traffic 


had no premonition then that it was the last 
time I would see either of them alive. 

All that day the rain streamed down limply 
from out of a sodden sky, and when the order 
came through for us to retire we were heartily 
sick of the world in general and Waziristan 

i . We arrived back at four in the 


afternoon. 

at the barrier to meet us, but the rain was 
coming down like ‘aught out of a sieve,” and, 
knowing the Bomber’s aversion to wetness 
in any shape or form, I thought the two dogs 
were probably warm and dry in front of the 
Mess fire. 

We had reached the company parade- 
ground when Bura, our old cook, came 
running up to us. He was stuttering and 
trembling in his excitement as he addressed 
Chalky: ‘Sahib! Sahib! Bobber and small 

*What’s the matter, old one?’ 


rapa anc imo quivering motion that 
was ominously and frighteningly expressive. 
Later, we found out what had happened. 
While the concert party had been having 
breakfast, before moving off, the eagle had 
been left outside, tethered to a chain which 
was attached to a stake in the ground. The 
i the strong, light type, five feet 
stake was thick and firmiy sunk in 
It was quite impossible for the 
bird to escape; and everything, in the old 
up and under control. 
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Round the corner came Jacko. Gaily, 
confidently, as was his custom, he advanced 
to within two feet of the eagle, dabbed play- 
fully at it with a forepaw, and, crouching 
down on all-fours, gave voice to a delighted 
woof of greeting. Mercilessly, with cold 
precision, the eagle struck . . . and Jacko died, 
but not before he had uttered a shrill yelp of 
pain, which was snuffed out almost as soon 
as it had begun. The cagle started tearing at 
the warm and quivering body with its beak . . . 

Short and muffled as had been Jacko’s final 
shrick, it had not gone unheard, and neither 
was his cold-blooded slaughter to go un- 
avenged. The Bomber had been nosing 
round not far away, and when she heard the 
abruptly-silenced yelp of her puppy she raced 
helter-skelter to the scene. What she saw 
when she arrived turned her into a snarling 
fury, and with a demoniacal scream she 
launched herself upon the eagle’s back like an 
avenging thunderbolt. 

The cagle, being attacked from the rear, 
was taken by surprise. Its talons were curled 
tight around Jacko: it was tethered, and this 
severely restricted its movements: further- 
more, the Bomber had got that fatal grip of 
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Reverie 


Now the old sheep-bell silent stands, 
Worn with use, but yet revealing 
The skilfulness of craftsmen'’s hands 
That fashioned it from English iron 
Generations past. 


Smooth and cold to the touch and rough, 
When moved to make the clapper swing 
Against the side a note is rung, 

Not musical, that lingers on 

In faint, sweet echo. 


A sound that holds in memory 
The loveliness of Sussex Downs, 
Broad slopes scented fragrantly 
From tiny flowers growing close 
In the well-cropped turf. 


Then in the wide silence the voice 
Of the wind is heard, shepherding 
With purpose firm, itself unseen, 
White clouds across the trackless blue 
In stately order. 


Companion sound to the calm sea 
Flowing in smooth wavelets over 
Shingle and breaking quietly 

At the foot of the high white cliffs 
Shining in the sun. 


And, softened by distance, the full 
Sweetness of the sheep's-beil is heard 
As the flock in slow contentment 
Moves along the hill, undisturbed, 
Grazing as it goes. ' 


Louder, now fainter, the bell sounds— 
Fainter still—to meet the echo 

Of music made by other bells 

Through all the years that sheep have so 
Pastured on the Downs. 


EuizaseTH COLLINGWOOD. 





London’s River Police 





TREVOR HOLLOWAY 


Y the end of the 18th century, crime on 


to some secluded creek for 
; parties raided the larger 
and made off with as much booty as 


whose cargoes were especially valuable. But 
the heyday of the Thames-side racketeers was 
shortly to decline. Two men share the honour 
of ridding the world’s richest water-highway 
of its scourge and upon their pioneer work 
has been built up the highly efficient Thames 
Division of the present day. 


AT the age of forty-four, after a brilliant 
business career in Glasgow, Patrick 
Colquhoun came south to London. He 
turned his attention to matters of social 
reform, and by 1792 he had made a name for 


then turned his forceful pen to advocating 
police reform, including the clean-up of the 
river crodks. Peel's reforms were still 
decades off und the task of maintaining law 
and order was in the hands of a motley crew 
of Bow Street runners, stipendiary constables, 
parish constables, and night-watchmen. There 
was no central organisation, each force operat- 
ing within its own bounds, the members being 
privately paid. 

West India planters and merchants saw in 
Colquhoun the very man they needed to 
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champion their cause and a body of them 
asked him to produce a scheme likely to 
reduce the losses by theft of their cargoes on 
the Thames. The resuli was 

summer of 1798 the Marine Police 


manent force of 80 police with cut- 
lasses and blunderbusses and equipped with 
20 rowing-boats. 

Within twelve months the mudiarks had 
learnt to dread the efficient new force with the 
pigtails and cheesecutter hats, whose daring 
and toughness was greater than their own. 
Fist-fights and gun-duels were many, but the 
river pirates were outclassed and over two 
thousand were captured the first year. 

In 1800 the Government took over the 
Marine Police and greatly enlarged its scope. 
Captain John Harriott, Wapping’s first 
magistrate and a seasoned mariner with 
fourteen Atlantic crossings to his credit, 
was given control of the force and he stepped 
up the war on the pirates until all the major 
gangs had been smashed. Incorporated with 
the Metropolitan Police in 1839, the force is 
now the ‘Senior Service’ of that body. It 
was a great day in the history of the force 
when in 1885 the first steam-launch was put 
into commission. 


W HAT of the River Police of to-day? It 
is a force with a waiting-list of recruits 
and a force which those who join seldom 
leave. The spell of the Thames seems to 
affect even these toughened men, notwith- 
standing the fact that an eight-hour spell of 
duty on a cold November day, with a grey, 
swirling mist thrown in for luck, is enough to 
damp even the most romantic adventurer. 

Their beat stretches for 36 miles, from 
Teddington Lock, which is up-river in 
meadowland, right through the heart of 
London, and out again to the green marshes 
by Dagenham—past 72 miles of bank and 
under 24 bridges towards the sea, along a 
river where 60,000 vessels berth each year and 
where never less than 10,000 barges of every 
type nose their way about their lawful 
business. 

Nevertheless, it is a comparatively small 
body of men which to-day safeguards this 
commercial artery—not more than 260 men, 
who are drawn mainly from the merchant 
navy and who have served at least two years 
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round. The 45 craft employed on the river at 
the present time include three 100} h.p. models 
capable of producing a speed of 26 knots 


that every inch of the area patrolled can be 
reached within ten minutes or so at the outside 
by one or other of the craft on duty. Each 
launch has a crew of three—a sergeant-cox 
and two constables, one on the lookout and 
one operating the radio equipment. 

The full range of equipment used by the 
River Police to-day can be seen at the 
Wapping H.Q. It includes such items as 
boat drags, creep drags, a resuscitator for 
pumping air into water-filled lungs, a special 
Neil Robertson stretcher, and a new type of 
electromagnetic drag—an apparatus which 
can detect under water such things as hastily- 
disposed - of jemmies, revolvers, safes, etc. 
Incidentally, it was one of these mobile mag- 
netic drag units that led to the tracking down 
of Thomas after he had murdered a policeman 
in 1948. 


“THE biegest job of the River Police is to 
seal boats and warehouses and keep them 
secure. They watch the dock entrance and 
the wharves, the creeks, the alleys, and the 
sheds, and must ever be on the lookout for 
drifting objects likely to endanger the smaller 
craft using the river. They preserve a sharp 
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A dealer in junk with a cargo of brand-new 
goods aboard is interrogated without delay. 
Many a black-marketeer has been caught out 
on this score. So familiar are the crews of 
the police boats with the craft of the Thames 
that the least irregularity is spotted at once. 

Anything may crop up during a crew's tour 
of duty. Not long ago a Greek ship out of 
control in the Upper Pool swept from their 
moorings a whole string of barges and a 
couple of tugs with no one aboard. The 
sergeant of a near-by police launch saw the 
and bridges en route. It was a tough pro- 
position, but in some miraculous way the 
sergeant and his two men scrambled aboard 
the runaway craft and iet out their anchors 
as speedily as possible. 

Fights among foreign seamen cali for very 
tactful handling, and there is the ever-present 
problem of rescuing would-be suicides and 


drowning persons, one or two every day being 


cushions, salvage and first-aid equipment, 
etc., and as soon as the casualty is hauled out 
carbon dioxide is applied and back at the 
H.Q. at Waterloo Pier the person is stripped 
and plunged straight into a bath of hot water 
to restore circulation. 

Accidents to bargemen and lightermen are 
frequent, and this work also comes within 
the scope of the River Police. Occasionally 
a call is received to rescue someone stuck in 


Witch-Doctor of Black Africa 


ANTHONY KONSTANT 


"JT ote of witshenh ferme pant of the 
recognised tribal customs of black Africa 
and the services of a witch-doctor ere in daily 
request. It must not be thought that a witch- 


a few days spent in a comatose 
In the words of so many story-tellers: 


*The black man turned his face tuwards the 
wall and died.’ Hence, the prerequisite of an 
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was a fervent Christian, and as such would not 
admit the fact of witchcraft, which he used 
openly to ridicule. But, except in rare 
cases of complete conversion, the Africans 
atavistic beliefs are stronger than his young 
Christianity. His religious devotion, for all 
that he himself credits it with being entire, is 
only skin-deep, because his belief in witchcraft 
cannot be eradicated in one fell swoop. 
Jeftha's belief in the supernatural, the legacy 
of countless generations of African forebears, 
was so decply ingrained in him that it had 
become an instinct. 

When a local witch-doctor attempted to 
blackmail Jeftha into paying some illegal 
tithes, Jeftha refused categorically, abused the 
witch-doctor, and challenged him to prove 
his esoteric powers. The witch-doctor was 
not slow in taking up the challenge, and he 
duly laid an occult trap for Jeftha. 

These traps are the essence of crudity. 
Throughout their variants they consist mainly 
of a few feathers, an odd bit of skin, blood, 
and some cabalistic signs. The marked 
man springs the trap when he steps on 
or over it. Jeftha had perhaps counted 
on being sufficiently astute to detect and 
expose any such trap, but that one had been 
too cunningly laid, and he had sprung it before 
he had realised what it was. And, from the 
moment he had sprung it, he was, to his 
subconscious, a doomed man. I, incidentally, 
knew nothing of all this at the time: it was 
only later that I was told the whole story. 

When Jeftha felt himself becoming ill from 
the gnawing fear generated by the spell that 
had been cast against him he would not admit 
that his illness could have been caused by 
witchcraft, not even to himself—that would 
have been hypocrisy! To me he mentioned 
that he had a touch of malaria. To his family 
he forbade all discussion of the subject. 

So he fought out his battle in grim spiritual 
solitude. It was a fight between a new faith 
and old beliefs—a fight hopeless from the 
start, for the mind cannot triumph over both 
emotion and instinct at the same time. Yet, 
right up to the end, he would not admit 
defeat. As I was taking him to hospital he 
made a tremendous effort and sat up. He 
said: ‘I'm all right now, bwana. I've been 
very ill, it is true, but I'm all right now.’ 

At the hospital the family decided to tell 
about the charm, but it was too late. The 
doctor in charge, a Church Missionary Society 
Britisher with twenty years’ experience of 
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The average African’s confidence in witch- 
craft is such that he will swallow the super- 
natural interpretation of an ambiguous 
occurrence before he will accept its rational 
explanation. On the face of it, this makes 
things easy for the witch-doctor. Neverthe- 
less, public confidence would be shaken by an 
obvious failure, and, as the medicine-man’s 
superstitious practices depend for their success 
on his clients’ implicit faith in their effective- 
ness, he will stop at nothing to retrieve a 
jeopardised reputation, and, if a spell should 
miscarry, he will contrive an ‘accident’ to 
supplement the magic that has failed. 

Just before the late war, in Kenya Colony, 
where I was gold-mining, a witch-doctor 
neighbour of mine had started a feud by cast- 
ing a spell on my personal camp. I was rather 


his own hut, the impertinent ceremony being 
conducted with due regard to the necessity for 
theatricality. 
To my gratification, the counter-spell was 
the 
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fruitless spell. This artificial stimulus took 
the form of a frank attempt to poison me—a 
type of fraud to which I am sure he only 
resorted as a last measure, and with much 
regret at departing from established ethics, 
and which I personally thought to be in the 
very worst of taste. 

Actually I do mean it when I say that the 
usages of a native wizard are not usually 
fraudulent. Indeed, he cheats as little as he 
can. Why should he cheat? He sees his 
hocus-pocus succeed so frequently that he 
comes eventually to believe, to a very great 
extent, in his magical tomfoolery. I call to 
mind a case that I witnessed a few years ago 
in the Chercher Province of Ethiopia. It 
illustrates the vagaries of auto-suggestion as 
well as its power when it is upheld by com- 
plete faith in sorcery, 

Baldly stated, an Ethiopian went down to 
bathe in the river. He set out in perfectly 
good health: when he returned he was stone- 
deaf. He related that he had gone to a 
favourite spot of his, at a bend of the river 
that overhanging trees and thick bush isolated 
from the rest of the world. It was late after- 
noon of a dull day. There was no one there 
but himself. He was struck by the utter 
silence round him—he could not even dis- 
tinguish the sound of running water or that 
of an occasional bird’s chirrup. He undressed, 
and, as he shed his last garment, smack! he 
heard—as of a handclap. He knew at once 
that he had been surprised by a devil that had 
struck him deaf. It had not been painful. 
One second he could hear, the next he could 
not. Everyone knew that evil spirits lurked 
in silent and lonely places and that, although 
they were, as a rule, particularly active by 
night, yet a deserted stretch of sombre wood- 
land river was the ideal background for a 
daylight performance; and, of course, the 
merest simpleton knew that these evil spirits 
attacked more readily a naked man than a 
man clothed, because a naked man is defence- 

The European doctor why» examined the 
Ethiopian’s ears found them to be organically 
of firing a pistol without warning behind him, 
were made to test the genuineness of the man’s 
complaint. He could not be caught off guard: 
he had hypnotised himself into believing that 
he was deaf, and deaf he was to all intents and 
purposes. The imaginary ailment, for all that 
it had been whimsically induced through 


superstitious belief in evil spirits, nevertheless 
effectually presented all the elements of reality. 


He keeps alive the superstition 
embodied spirit can incarnate ' 
wild animals and vice versa, in proof of which 


present at births for the recognition and inter- 
pretation of omens. He performs circum- 
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like; to inflict tortures on a clay or waxen 
image baptised by the name of someone upon 
whom ill is wished, in the belief that the 
tortures inflicted on the image will be repeated 
by sympathetic magic in the body of the 
person it represents, until, as the image pierced 
with pins and thorns is dissolved in water or 
melted by heat, its human counterpart will 
become weaker and finally die. He carries out 
augury and divination before general sowing 
and reaping; he will even be expected to 
bring about rain if a drought is unduly pro- 
longed. There is no doubt about it, his role 
is no sinecure, and the rascal must be sharp- 
witted indeed to hold it down. 

Yet he is by no means entirely evil, and 
many of the witch-doctor’s charms, potions, 
unguents, and traditions are designed for the 
healing of the sick and the prevention of 
disease. Admittedly, they sometimes fall far 
short of the mark, as witness the custom of 
sorcerers in the Kaffa district, south of Jimma 
in Ethiopia, who inoculate new-born babies 
with syphilis, on the presumption that the 
early inoculation of this revolting disease will 
give lifelong immunisation. 


T= present-day witch-doctor of black 


Africa makes common use of the elements 
traditionally associated with ancient witch- 
craft. He will pretend to hold converse, 
©’ nights, with his familiar: and peasants 
hurrying past his solitary hut will run all the 
quicker through the bush and later relate 
horrific stories of his sinister communion with 
devils. 

At all major witchcraft ceremonies there 
will be mysterious potions, fresh blood, fer- 
mented beverages, dancing and singing as a 
build-up for the raison d’étre of the ceremony 

the conjuration itself. The obscure contents 
of an enormous clay stew-pot—the witch's 
cauldron of old-—will be lengthily boiled to 
the accompaniment of songs and dances. The 
brew thus concocted may be spilt over the 
fire, or sprinkled over the company, or tasted 
by each person in turn, according to the type 
of ceremony. 

Fresh blood forms part integral of such 
rituals, and a fowl, a sheep, a goat, or a dog 
will be publicly sacrificed; also, occasionally, 
the flesh of a baby is eaten by a few initiates in 
gloating secrecy. The local fermented beverage 
will be flowing freely-——be it coconut pombe, 
or barley talla, or honey tej, depending on 
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where in Africa the ceremony is taking place. 

Dancing and singing are essential adjuncts 
to conjurations; certain gestures and songs 
must, of immemorial custom, pave the way 
for the secret words of the magical formula, 
otherwise the charm would be of little avail. 
The magical formula itself has been handed 
down the line of witch-doctors for untold 
generations. To the crowd, it is a meaning- 
less jumble, but the words are probably those 
of a long-extinct tribal dialect. 

The younger people, male and female, 
dance, and sing the melody; the older people 
sit cross-legged in an outer circle and provide 


curls suggestively about the dancers; 
acrid smell of sweating black humani 


So, provoked by the repetitive insistence of 
the movement, rhythm, and melody weaved 
round the cabalistic leitmotiv, the general 
physical, emotional, and mental intoxication 
grows until it rises, in a wave of mass hysteria, 
to a frantic climax, when the conjuration itself 
is pronounced, in an insensate babel of 
tumultuous passion. 

The appurtenances to an incantation— 
mystical potion, sacrificial blood, drink, 
dancing and singing—are so many artificial 
stimulants for the exacerbation of the senses. 
This serves a dual purpose—to blunt the 
critical faculty of the gathering, and to cloud 
their retentive ability. The abracadabra must 
be protected, for, if a common mortal were to 


continue to live in black Africa. 





The Windmill 


STEPHEN 


N all the village only one man could re- 

member when the windmill did not stand 
on Bellbarrow. He lay beneath a large slab 
of sandstone in the churchyard near the little 
side-door into the vestry. On the stone was 
written: 


HIC JACET JHONE BROCKAS 
NAT. 1485 
OB. 1553. 


In his day the great mound stood bare, and 
bore its proper name, and each year toward 
dusk on the fifth day of May there was a 
whispering under the cottage eaves and in the 
narrow ways. At midnight the flames would 
leap up high and ciear on Bael’s Barrow, to 
answer, across the forests of the Vale, the 
twinkling points of fire on Bell Hill and 
Beldon Green twenty miles away; and that 
was done there of which parson thought best 
to know nothing, even though the voice that 
raised the savage and ancient chant as the 
knife fell beside the dying fire was the voice of 
John Brockas, churchwarden. 

Next day in the village folk would go almost 
secretively about their business, and neigh- 
bours meeting would not meet each 


BRACHER 


odour of sanctity, and was buried in holy 
ground. In his son's day the great windmill 
was built upon the mound, that faces west- 
ward through forty miles of clear air, where 
the swifts play on midsummer evenings, to the 
far and lonely Quantock Hills. And if, as 
was whispered, the Bishop of New Sarum 
best knew whence came the money that built 
it, it is not often that the problem of competing 
creeds is so tactfully handled. 


OUNG Tom Brockhouse knew well that 
ancient slab of stone. He used to hide 
behind it in order to make little Hetty Cheese- 
man squeak—although after dark he would 
treat it more respectfully. Its owner was his 
great-grandfather’s great-great-grandfather's 
great-great-great-grandfather, and so might be 
expected to take an indulgent view, but this 
Tom did not know, and sometimes, having no 
choice but to pass the stone in the dusk, he 
suffered accordingly. 
One of the earliest things young Tom 
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Doggrell’s ten-acre, where some years there 
was gleaning, and then slantwise up the steep 
hill, through the head-high bracken and the 
wild-cherry trees, to the great green mound of 
Bellbarrow, and the great wooden windmill 
that stood as a landmark for men through all 
the Vale. As he got older, the journey became 
shorter and shorter, the hedges lower, and 
Farmer Doggrell’s field dwindled amazingly. 
But the windmill on its green mound did not 
lessen, and even when he was quite grown-up 
he still would see it with a sudden catch of 
the breath. Years afterwards he could just 
remember the last miller, a tall cadaverous 
man strangely and perpetually white all over. 
The downward rush and lift of the great sails 
fascinated young Tom when they ceased to 
frighten him, and through the doorway could 
be seen mysterious and gigantic motions. In 
windy weather the whole vast structure would 
labour and groan amazingly, for it was very 
old, and already near its life's end. To five- 
year-old Tom Brockhouse it was a brave 
world that contained such a creature. 


ENTY years later the windmill had 
long been vacant, and was already 
falling into disrepair: but it was still pleasant 
to stroll up through the orchards to the green 
mound of a summer Sunday evening, and sit 
there with a pretty girl. And even after the 
pretty girls had narrowed down to one, and 
Hetty Cheeseman had rather hurriedly become 
Hetty Brockhouse, the habit remained, and 
year by year they both, with the more mobile 
members of their growing family, would 
climb up in fair weather to the old windmill 
of a Sunday afternoon. 
Young Tom found life a very curious affair. 
It lay before him all the time that he was 
growing up, a vast and illimitable sunlit 
plain, so that the birdsong of all its little 
copses came faintly from so far below, a 
place of green pastures and rich woodlands 
and noble market-towns. And soon he 
became very busy with preparations and great 
labours for his sojourning in so delectable a 
land. Then one day, of a sudden, all these 
things became a weariness, and he straightened 
his back with a sigh to look again at that wide 
and happy country—and saw that while he 
worked it had faded into mist, and before his 
face lay only the clear gulfs of evening, that 
until a man is very weary are too lovely and 
too lonely to be borne. 
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Hetty Brockhouse 
quick and eager in all she did. 


The thi 


cottage under the hill, and people saw sud- 
denly that he was really quite an old man. 
The change was talked of in the village, which 


the windmill, and the meal-sacks loading at 
the mill-door. 


E old windmill was so rickety now 

that it was hardly safe. That autumn, 
soon after the first frosts, two men came to 
the village in Mr Tully’s taxi, with little flat 
leather cases under their arms, and examined 
the windmill all over, and asked questions 
about it in the village, and took measure- 
ments, and said that it might be preserved as 
an Ancient Monument. At the Enderby 
Arms, where they had lunch, they were 
referred for information to Mr Brockhouse, 
for in the course of years he had become a sort 
of animated repository for the village's 
ancestral memory about the windmill. They 
found him thatching a rick in the glebe-field, 
and he was silent while they said all they had 
to say. He always let strangers talk, did 
Tom Brockhouse: there was no need to 
listen, and it gave him time to form his opinion 
of them. He learned, however, that the 
intention would be to repair the windmill and 
put a fence round it, with a gate and a padlock. 
The two men caught the 5.20 train back to 
London from Sembury Station. Old Mr 
Brockhouse had been unable to give them any 
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a novel, and to have been at one time employed 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation. The 
vicar, told of this, said he could well believe it, 
and then looked a little abashed, and preached 
the next Sunday on charity of word and 
thought. 

The young man looked at the windmill with 
great interest. Soon it became known that he 
had written a letter to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
which it stood, and wished to buy it and build 
himself a flat on its second floor. It was, he 
felt, the perfect setting for a successful novelist : 
so original. It was true that he was not yet a 
successful novelist, and indeed found his novel 
came very slowly and reluctantly, like treacle. 
But he had a modest living from an Aunt: and 
he and his friends would adore designing the 
furniture, which would, of course, need 
curved backs, sloping also outwards from top 
to base, on account of the inside shape of the 
windmill. 

He was introduced to Mr Brockhouse, who 
gazed at him silently for so long that the 
young man became quite disconcerted. Mr 


sell it for one hundred and thirty-five pounds, 
and that Mr Holdoway the builder had spent 
a whole day there with the young man examin- 
ing and measuring the timbers: in May, with 
the dry weather, the builder's men were to 
start work. 


PRIL that year was a spring to remember: 
day after day windwashed and blue and 
bell-clear, and all day the high steady thrill 
of larks far out over the Vale, and in all the 
thickets of the hillside the thrushes answering. 


never t 
to the Enderby Arms any more. None of his 
children lived in the village now: the nearest 
was his younger son, the blacksmith at Todber 
in the Vale, fourteen miles away: and in the 
cottage he did for himself. He seemed con- 
tented in an absent-minded sort of way: but 
he would never stay long away from the green 
mound among the cherry-trees, and his neigh- 
bours noticed that he avoided going where he 
could not keep it in view. 

On the first Sunday in May it was an un- 
spoken custom in the village to walk up to the 
windmill. No one could remember how or 


on the fifth day of the month—a day of far, 
clear horizons, with a smell of spring in the 
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cat he shut in the wash-house with a large 
saucepanful of porridge. Then with the stub 
of a pencil he wrote a notice to pin on the 
door: 
*i will not be back thar is two rabuts and 
the cat she is a good mowser.” 


Later he walked round to the churchyard, as 
he did every Sunday afternoon. 

The day faded, and of the many who had 
walked up in the soft spring weather to see the 
familiar windmill again after the storms of 
winter the last had gone home. The soft glow 
of lamps began to shine from cottage windows. 
In the dusk old Mr Brockhouse closed his 
door and pinned his notice upon it. For a 
long minute then he stood quite still upon the 
door-stone, his head bent, as though he were 
listening: but the trees were silent, and 
between the dark earth and the dying sky 
nothing stirred, and if any sound came to him 
out of the long past he gave no sign. 

He felt his pockets, lifted the large canvas 
bag on to his shoulder, and turned away from 
the little house up the hill towards the wind- 
mill. Although he was soon out of breath, 
he walked quickly as long as he could, and 
even when he stopped to shift the bag to his 
other shoulder he did not look back. 

As the moon rose, a dark shadow moved 
about the old mill, in and out and to and fro. 
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slowly, for he was tired at last—suddenly 
deeply tired, as if something in him had 
broken. The steep orchards of the village 
where he had lived his life were behind him, 
and he was already far out in the Vale, when 
a change in the moonlight made him turn 
and stand 


To the north in the still night, on the great 
height of Bellbarrow, the old windmill, 
triumphant at the last, towered to heaven in a 
clear and steady flame, gloriously, like a great 
candle burning. 


The Statue 


The moth wings of a million nights have powdered 
These tresses burnished to their millionth day; 

And still beneath the dust old passion slumbers, 
And yesternoon is warm within the clay. 


Once by this effigy stood the living maiden, 
Poised here to urge the faltering chisel-tip; 

May she not still, a shadow in the twilight, 
Smile with the sculptor, parting lip from lip? 


There was a moment once—a here and now, 

When thus she stood, where thus he saw her stand; 
And still I seem to hear the darkness ringing 

With phantom chisel in a phantom hand. 


Phantoms all, and 1 a phantom with them; 
Death, dust, and destiny—what, say, are they? 
The moth wings of a million nights have powdered 
These tresses burnished to their millionth day. 


W. H. Boone. 








LAURENCE EDMONDS 


LAVES of the desk, the bench, and the 
clock, have you ever thought how pleasant 
it would be to hand in your notice, collect 
your cards, and purchase your independence 
—in the shape of a shop? Most people dally 
with the idea at some time or other, but 
further than dally they dare not. In the first 
place, they have but a vague idea of how to 
go about the business, and second, and more 
, they have not the necessary 


I am one of those who dallied and dared, 
without benefit of experience and capital. 
And for the interest of those staunch addicts 
who are drawn irresistibly to a bookshop 
window like moths to a flame, whose own 
personal heaven is lined with limitless shelves 
of books, this is how I fared. 


N the Friday I shed my office ball and 
chains I had a fairly wide knowledge of 
books, a very deep affection for them, and 
exactly £55 with which tc buy them. With 
these assets I proposed to stock, furnish, rent, 
and run a secondhand bookshop before two 
weeks had passed. 
An advertisement was already inserted in 
several local newspapers in the following 
terms: 


BOOKS BOUGHT. ANY QUANTITY, 
ANY KIND. COLLECTED AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE. WRITE L. EDMONDS. 
By the Monday thereafter I had received five 
replies, by the Tuesday nearly two dozen, 
and from districts as far apart as Peckham 
and Purley, Brixton and Brentford, Ken- 

sington and Kew. 

On the basis of these replies an intricate 
programme of calls had to be worked out. 
First the ‘Home after sevens’ and the ‘Call 
before lunch-times’ had to be segregated 
from each other, then my tour of inspection 
so arranged that I wasted the minimum of 
time and money. On Wednesday morning, 
Sa I set out on my first 


— the excitement when I set eyes on that 
imposing library of clean, shining books, 
arranged expressly for my perusal. It is true 
that my elation abated somewhat when they 
proved to be 95 per cent Victorian theology, 
but in any case they would make a substantial 
foundation for my stock—and I got the lot 
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in my top-floor sitting-room that I feared the 
floor would cave in at my feet at any moment. 
Three thousand volumes for £40! A certain 
percentage was, of course, complete rubbish, 
but the pile held also rich treasure for the 
bibliophile. 

I still had £15 to play with. Books, however, 
cannot be sold without a shop, and only a 
shop of humble proportions can be rented 
with a capital of £15. After frantically tour- 
ing the larger part of South London I at last 
hit miraculously on the very place, small 
enough to be modest in rent and yet near 
enough a busy thoroughfare to be well in the 
way of trade. The War had unfortunately 
robbed it of its windows and the last vestige 
of elegance had faded from its fagade. The 
once-proud facia proclaimed it to have been 
*Charlie’s Café.’ 

A hectic week-end saw the walls covered 
with rough, makeshift shelves, and, with the 
addition of a rude counter and the help of a 
pot of distemper, my shop was ready to 
receive its stock. Happily, it was small 
enough to look well-filled and interesting, 
and promptly at 9 a.m. on the Monday I 
opened the creaking door, stuck a bookshelf 
of bargains outside, and sat back to await 
the arrival of my first customer, doubting 
whether any such person would ever dream 
of favouring me. But—magic moment—at 
precisely 9.15 my first never-to-be-forgotten, 
always-to-be-blessed customer crept nervously 
through the door. A few minutes later my 
sixty square feet of merchandise was truly a 
shop, for my visitor departed with, of all 
things, Thackeray's Book of Snobs under his 
arm—and leaving one and sixpence in my 
till. 

In ten minutes the trickle began, swelling 
to a sizable stream by noon. Bookworms, 
bargain-hunters, browsers, and the merely 
curious almost trampled one another under- 
foot within the meagre confines of my shop. 
When I closed reluctantly at 6 o'clock I was 
well satisfied with my first day's trading. 
Among other things, I had sold two Edgar 
Wallaces, a Guide to Norway, a Browning 
Reciter, several children’s annuals, Enid 
Blytons, and the like, westerns, romances, 
Oliver Twist, Famous Trials, a volume of 
Walt Whitman, and something called The 
Secrets of Success. A mixed bag indeed! 

And so it was to prove day by day, though 
to a sadly lesser degree once my shop had lost 
its novelty value. I soon discovered the read- 
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y =Ave now by dint of several years’ experi- 
ence learned much to guide me: (1) Always 
have by you, if you can, at least two copies of 


success, and so on. (3) Don't ever pay out 
good money on Victorian theology, for the 
volumes only collect the dust; and, naturally, 
the same applies to out-of-date political works. 
(4) While there is a steady demand for the 
recognised children’s classics, there is, I 





high-pitched voice often thrives 
on the goriest matter imaginable; the cur- 
vaceous platinum blonde will as likely as not 
choose a work of startling profundity; and 
the chap in the choker and the toff in the trilby 


Strange Bird 


STRANGE BIRD SUPERSTITIONS 


will never cease to spring request surprises. 

How then do I stand after four years of 
independence? Is there evidence of a Midas 
touch at my bank? Well, hardly. But I 
have turned that initial £55 into a well- 
stocked shop of six thousand volumes; I have 
built up a clientele of regulars, the backbone 
of the business; I have accumulated a vast 
amount of knowledge of books, their authors, 
power; whenever I have not been sleeping 
I have been buying, selling, or thinking books; 
I have created a reasonable living out of a 
handful of pound-notes; and I have enjoyed 
every minute of this most fascinating of all 
businesses ! 


Superstitions 





JAMES H. 


is curious how many legends there are 

about birds, and how stoutly they are 
believed. The ultra-modern person, of course, 
scorns these beliefs, but almost every bird is 
held by superstitious people to be the har- 
binger of good or bad luck. 

The cuckoo is the source of all kinds of 
superstitions. Nowadays it is merely looked 
upon as a yearly visitor to remind us that 

Sumer is icumen in, 


but away back in the Middle Ages it was 
regarded as an object of superstition and as 
possessing some share of supernatural know- 
ledge, that it was one of the gods who took 
the form of a bird, and to kill it was a crime. 

In the West of England children always 
run on first hearing the cuckoo, as they 
think that if they don’t they will be lazy for 
a whole year, while an old superstition that 
still persists in many parts of the country is 
that an unmarried person will remain single 
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for as many years as the number of times the 
cuckoo calls when he or she first hears it. 

This bird is also a bringer of luck, though 
whether good or bad depends upon circum- 
stances. If, when you hear the cuckoo for 
the first time, the sound proceeds from the 
right, you will be prosperous. If, on the 
other hand, the sound proceeds from the left, 
ill-luck awaits you. 

And there are those who still cherish the 
belief that if, when you hear the cuckoo’s 
notes, you turn your money over in your 
pocket, you will never be without money till 
you hear him in the spring again. To see two 
cuckoos in flight is also said to be lucky, 
particularly if they fly over one’s home. 

Curious, too, is the belief embodied in thc 
couplet: 

Cuckoo oats and woodcock hay 
Make a farmer run away, 


meaning that if the spring is so backward that 
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oats cannot be sown till the cuckoo is heard 
(April), or if the autumn is so wet that the 
aftermath of hay cannot be got in till wood- 
cock-shooting (middle of November), the 
farmer must be a great sufferer. 


NY schoolboy will tell you that to kill 
of injure a robin brings grave misfortune. 
This holds good in nearly every country. In 
Yorkshire, if one is shot, they say that the 
cows belonging to the slayer or his family will 
give bloody milk. Even the nest of the robin is 
comparatively safe, which is a great deal more 
than can be said for the nests of most of our 
other feathered friends. You know the old 
rhyme: 
The laverock and the lintie, 
The robin and the wren, 
lf ye harry their nests 
Ye'll ne'er thrive again. 


Second only in popular affection to this 
gay little troubadour with the crimson breast 
is the beautiful jenny wren, and ill-luck is 
sure to follow those who rob its nest— 


Malisons, malisons, mair than ten 
That harry the Lady of Heaven's hen. 


The yellowhammer, too, is the subject of a 
weird and unaccountable superstition. It is 
believed that it drinks a drop of the devil's 
blood every morning in May: 

Half a puddock, half a taid, 
Half a yellow yerlin, 

Drinks a drap o° the deil’s bluid 
Every May morning. 


The following is supposed to be an imita- 
tion of the bird's whistle: 
Wheetil-te, wheetil-te, whee! 
Harry my nest an’ the deil tak ye. 


For untold generations the magpie has 
been regarded as an uncanny bird. In 
Sweden it is connected with witchcraft; in 
England, in Devonshire, if a peasant sees one, 
he spits over his shoulder three times to avert 
ill-luck; and in Scotland magpies flying near 
the windows of a house foretell the carly 
death of one of the inmates. 

The bird is said to be lucky according to the 
number seen, and as recorded in the old 
Scottish rhyme: 

One's sorrow, two's mirth, 
Three's a wedding, four’s a birth, 
Five's a christening, six’s a death, 
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Seven's heaven, eight is heil, 
And nine’s the deil his ane sel. 


The sorrow which is supposed to follow a 
single magpie may, however, be averted by 
placing two straws an the ground in the form 
of a cross. The Norwegians regard the bird 
as sacred, and none of them would dare to 
kill a magpie for fear of some great disaster 
overtaking them. As a consequence of this, 
the birds become very tame, and many 
Norwegians have a pair of magpies, which 
come regularly for food. 


RAVES have always been birds of ill- 
omen, and poets and writers of an earlier 
age have embodied in their works many of 
the strange beliefs which have made them 
notorious for all time as birds symbolic of 
evil tidings, disaster, and death. Gay says: 


The boding raven on her cottage sat, 
And with hoarse croakings warned us of 
our fate. 


Marlowe, too, speaks of 


The sad-presaging raven that tolls 

The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 
And, in the shadow of the silent night, 
Does shake contagion from her sable wing. 


Cicero was forewarned of his death by the 
fluttering of ravens, and Macaulay relates 
the legend that a raven entered the chamber 
of the great orator the very day of his murder 
and pulled the clothes off his bed. 

The crow is almost equally infamous, and, 
if one flies over a house and croaks three 
times, it is held to prognosticate the death 
of one of the inmates. Similar superstitions 
exist concerning rooks in many parts of the 
countryside, where they are still regarded 
with a certain amount of awe, not unmixed 
with fear, on account of the popular notion 
that they bring bad luck. For instance, there 
is still a widespread belicf that when these 
birds desert a rookery of their own accord 
it foretells evil to the family on whose land it 
is, and many cases of such tragic fulfilment 
have been recorded. 

On the other hand, in some districts, rooks 
are said to bring good luck, and the owners of 
large estates often encourage the birds to 
build round their houses. Further, a whole 
colony of rooks flying over the house is held 
to be a good omen. 
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while as for killing the bird itself, it is Dryden 
who says: 
Perhaps you failed in your foreseeing skill, 
For swallows are unlucky birds to kill. 


console!), whence it was called svalow—the 
bird of consolation. 

A bird of quite another type and tradition 
is the owl. From very remote ages it has been 
regarded as a bird of evil omen. We learn 
from Josephus that Herod's horrible death 
was heralded by the appearance of the owl, 
then universally recognised as a bringer of 
doom. It is hardly surprising that this bird, 
with its horrible cry, resembling the scream of 
a half-throttled person, is looked upon as a 
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forerunner of disaster. Many country people 
less than death to the hearer. 


habits of sea-birds, such as the seagull, 
the burrul (one of the gull tribe), and the 
stormy petrel, are more associated with the 
power prophetical than with anything super- 
stitious. Scottish fishermen and sailors do not 
look upon these birds as of ill-omen, rather 
the reverse. Fife fishermen, at any rate, 
regard the burrul’s cry as a warning not to 
go to sea, as a storm is brewing. So, also, 
with the seagull itself: 
Seagull, seagull, sit on the sand, 
It's never good weather when you're on the 
land. 


The extreme sensitiveness of sea-birds to 
weather is again shown in the case of the 
stormy petrel, otherwise known as Mother 
Carey’s chicken. The appearance of these 
quaint little birds near a ship is a sure sign 
of a storm approaching. 

Most famous of all birds that sailors hold 
in awe is, of course, the albatross, about which 
sO many superstitions and legends have grown 
up. The central theme of these is that when a 
sailor is drowned at sea his soul returns in 
the form of an albatross to haunt the ocean 
he knew so well and to guide other sailormen 
through unknown dangers of the deep. 
Hence it is that the old-time shellback and the 
modern sailor hold the albatross as sacro- 
sanct and would never dream of harming it 
on any pretext whatever. 


With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross, 


quoth the Ancient Mariner; and from that 
fatal act, as every reader of Coleridge's 
famous ballad knows, sprung all the trials and 
tribulations by which the Ancient Mariner 
was afterwards beset. 


To a Miser 
(Lucillius—1ist century a.p. Greek Anthology, XI, 294) 


In your own wealth you've little share, 
But lead a beggar's life of care, 
Poor for yourself, rich for your heir. 


Dents TURNER. 


CR RIE RNIN DY 











The Art Critic 





GEORGE EWART EVANS 


Pag wom were two barbers in Liwyncelyn: 
there was Lewis, a little man with a 
waxed moustache who'd do your hair slow 
and careful as though he were the doctor at a 
major operation; and there was Cledwyn 
Jenkins, Jinks the Barber, as everyone called 
him. Now this Jinks would give you the 
quickest haircut in the Three Valleys. You'd 
sit on the chair and before you'd have time to 
say ‘Lovely weather for the time of the year’ 
you'd have had your trim and bit-off-the-top. 
When he got himself a pair of electric-clippers 
you didn’t have time to say that; you were off 
the chair and standing around with a bit of 
rough towel in your hand, and Jinks saying 
‘Now how's that suit you? Ninepence, 
please '—all before you could cross your legs 
and take a look in the glass and think what an 
ugly mug you were growing. 

But when you came to examine yourself you 
found that you'd had a better haircut than 
you got from Lewis, although he'd have you 
sitting in his chair for the best part of an hour, 
listening to him telling you for the tenth time 
how he once trimmed Keir Hardie’s beard. 
Jinks was a good, fast barber, his hands work- 
ing as quick as the shuttle in a sewing-machine. 
A real artist in his way. And, strange enough, 
now that there's mention of the word artist, he 
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really did a bit of painting as well. Two or 
three of his works were hanging in the shop; 


Penry’s, or some other pal’s; for, as well as 
being a barber's shop, Jinks’s place became a 
sort of club where the blokes who used to paint 
and draw could meet and talk about galleries 
and exhibitions and who was entering for 
what. When there was no one in the barber's 
chair, Jinks would join in the talk; sometimes 
he joined in even when there was. Some of 
his customers couldn’t follow a lot of this talk, 
but most of them were willing to learn, or at 
least to listen—in any case they weren't in the 
chair long enough to get bored. Occasionally 
one or two of the customers would join in— 
blokes like Ben Knowledge or Wil Slag, 
who'd stick their faces into a hornet’s nest 
just to see what it was all about. 

Well, that’s how the business really started. 
First of all Ben Knowledge had walked in, on 
the wrong foot as usual, and he soon had his 
back against the partition of Jinks’s shop lay- 
ing down the law about Art as if he were the 
latest gilt-edged, leather-cornered edition of 
Ruskin, although, as a matter of fact, Ben had 
as much art in him as tact. Jinks listened to 
him for a long time, until at last he stopped 





Land-that-has-never-yet-been-charted; a ship 
that would have sailed away with the canvas if 
Amos hadn't been holding it so tight. 

With his face all lit up he showed it to 
Jinks, who nodded his head and pointed here 
and there with his scissors. There was a 
crowd of people in the shop, and two or three 
gathered round and said: *Well done, Amos 
boy. It’s a beauty.’ Wil Slag was over in the 
corner, next for the chair. Now Wil counted 
himself a bit of a wag, and his head turned to 
the limelight just as a sunflower turns to the 
sun. So he went over and stood looking at 
the picture over Amos's shoulder, his thumbs 
high in his waistcoat and his forehead made 
up like a washing-board. He looked at the 
picture for a long time, then he gave a whistling 
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of his hands, and before Jinks could slip the 
scissors on to the shelf Amos was on the floor 
in one of his fits. Yes, a real bad one! Wil 
Slag couldn't have looked more surprised if 
one of the floorboards had curled up and hit 
him. It was some time before Amos came 
round. Then Twm Mufti and Gomer Davies 
took him home, as white as Jinks’s Monday- 
washed apron. A nasty business. Yes, 
indeed, a nasty business. 


VER the week-end it was natural and only 

right that Wil Slag himself should have a 
bad attack of second thoughts. As soon as 
Jinks opened up on Monday he was round at 
the shop asking him what he could do about 
Amos. Wil Slag knew that he was to blame, 
and he would have bitten the end off his tongue 
if he'd known it was going to cause all that 
harm. Because Amos was still bad, chiefly in 
his mind. And no wonder, for it's something 
to put up with when a bloke, even when he’s a 
turnip-top like Wil Slag, comes up and tells 
you without warning that your wave-tearing 
three-master is a horse. 

As Wil Slag poured the ashes over his own 
head, Jinks nodded and said that he was glad to 
see that Wil felt bad in the right place; and as 
for this matter of doing something about it, the 
best thing they could do to put Amos back on 
to his feet again would be to have a bit of an 
exhibition of his pictures—a show to himself 
in Watkins the Tailor’s window, all draped 
round with a nice piece of cloth, or, better 
still, a show in the Lesser Hall, where people 
could walk round and look at the pictures 
without any glass being in the way. 

Well, Wil Slag had never organised anything 
more ambitious than a raffle for one of his 
pigs, and it was easy to see that even he would 
be a bit slow in taking on a picture-exhibition. 
But Jinks said that he would see to the pictures 
if Wil Slag would fix up the Hall, arrange for 
the tickets and the publicity. Wil walked all 
round this proposition for some time, but in 
the end he said he'd have a try and do the best 
he could. 


OW, about this time a johnny from some 
Council or other up in London was 
skirmishing round the Valleys looking for a 


bit of Art he could breathe on; and he 
happened to have his ear to the ground when 
Wil Slag started his barking. Wil's conscience 
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had pricked him pretty hard, and he was doing 
the publicity in great style, so that the noise of 
it got as far as London. When he heard about 
the show, the Council man rubbed his hands 
and said: ‘Just what's in the contract?’, and 
he took out his map to find Liwyncelyn. 

A few days later Wil Slag burst into the 
barber's shop waving a letter: * Jinks,” he said, 
‘it's as good as a success already. We'll have 
to get the purple carpet out—the President of 
the Royal Academy is coming." Now Jinks, 
when he heard this, left Walter Drew's boy in 
the chair with half his head almost shaved like 
a monk and the other half looking like a dis- 
gruntled porcupine and took the letter from 
Wil. ‘Not the President, Wil,’ he corrected, 
after reading it. ‘But this chap MacFic is a 
well-known critic—and, what's more, he’s got 
more strength than any President of the 
Academy will ever have. He's a catch, Wil. 
Bill him up. This will put Amos back on his 
feet again, or else my middle name is Sweeney. 
Bill him up, Wil—Angus MacFie the Famous 
Critic." 

The exhibition was to last a week, and the 
famous critic was due to come on the 
Wednesday. The Lesser Hall was changed 
so you wouldn't recognise it, with Amos’s 
pictures hung very neatly all round and a few 
of Jinks’s and his pals’ thrown in to give good 
measure. On the first two evenings there was 
a big crowd attending. On the Wednesday 
afternoon Jinks caught a glimpse of Wil Slag 
through the shop-door. He hardly recognised 
him: Wil was hurrying down the street dressed 
up aS Spruce as an insurance agent. Jinks 
called out: ‘You leaving us, Wil?’ 

Wil Slag had just enough breath to call 
back: ‘In a hurry. Going down the station 
to meet the cricket.’ 

*To meet who?’ 

*The cricket. He's coming on the twenty- 
to-five up train.’ 

Now, Wil half-expected to see a johnny in a 
top-hat and morning-coat, and he nearly 
missed MacFie, the famous critic, altogether, 
because he was a little shaving of a man, with 
a shrivelled-up face like a poacher’s and a big 
sweater that any self-respecting sailor would 
have used long ago to swab the deck; but he 
was as sharp as a ferret. When Wil had 
joined up with him, he altered his tactics and 
said to himself: ‘This doesn’t look the sort 
who'd say “Two lumps, please” and “ Thank 
you so much for the nice cake.” The back- 
door of the “ Fountain” had better be his port 
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anything in a frame or outside it. 
Amos’s pictures wanted any praising: they 
spoke for themselves, and they could say plain 
enough that the man had talent! But there 
you are, the cricket had just the right sort of 
spirit in him. 

Wil Slag introduced him to Amos straight- 


and Wil Slag kept nodding his head and look- 
i ise, as though he'd been fed upon 


lantern. But it was Wil Slag he seemed to 
congratulate most. He patted him on the 
back so hard that you would have thought that 
Wil had not only organised the show but had 
painted the pictures as well; and when the 
critic left to catch his train Wil went to send him 
off and they parted very good friends indeed. 


NO®, the show did what Jaks and Ge 
boys intended it to do: it put Amos Penry 
on his feet, and in no time the flesh began to 
cover his face again. But it was on Wil Slag 
that the show seemed to have the most effect. 
For some time afterwards, Wil was acting 
strangely, going off by himself and looking at 
things with his head on one side and a poet's 
look in his small eyes, so that he was on the 
way to becoming a changed man entirely. 
And someone was saying in Jinks’s place a 
week or two later that Wil Slag must have 
started painting himself, because—epart from 
his strangeness—he was not coming for a hair- 
cut now; and he had a fringe at the back of 
his head like one of Ianto Parry's mountain- 
ponies. Jinks happened to bear this in between 





the clippings of his scissors, and without turn- 
ing round he said: ‘Good for Wil! I don't 
grudge him his ninepence. If he's started 
painting, a better man he'll be for it.’ 

Now there's only one thing that the boys 
who go to Jinks’s shop are waiting for—the 
day when Wil Slag brings up his first picture 
for them to have a look at. As Jinks said, since 
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it’s Wil Slag, his first picture is almost bound 
to be one of his pigs; but, if any time he takes 
it into his head to paint a ship, may the holy 
company of saints and all their minions 
preserve him! It will be something more than 
an exhibition that will be wanted to cure him 
after the boys have been let loose on that 
canvas. 


The Peacemaker 


The Passing of a Famous Revolver 





W. E. WOOSNAM-JONES 


O you enjoy reading Wild West novels, 

or seeing Wild West films, with the 
villain and his gang of rustlers shooting at the 
hero, and the sheriff and his posse shooting 
at the villain, and the hero cheerfully shooting 
at everybody? If you do, I have rather sad 
news for you. The revolver that they all used 
—cow-puncher, sheriff, and bad man alike— 
the most famous old six-gun ever manu- 
factured, which made history time and time 
again in the old Western days, has just gone 
out of production after over seventy-five 
years. The Colt Company have announced 
that they are no longer able to manufacture 
the renowned Colt Peacemaker °45 revolver, 
and, apart from film fans and novel readers, 
there are thousands of veteran pioneers and 
frontiersmen throughout the world who will 
mourn its passing. The Colt’s story is well 
worth telling. 


AMUEL COLT was born as far back as 

1814. He had a genius for mechanism 
and patented the world’s first efficient revolver 
at the amazingly early age of twenty-one. 
These first six-shooters of his were, of course, 
muzzie-loading. You first poured powder 
into each of the six cylinders, then you rammed 
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which had the most phenomenal success that 
any revolver has ever had. It was the cele- 
brated Colt 45 revolver, a heavy single- 
action six-shooter of nearly half-inch calibre, 
which promptly received the admiring nick- 
name of the * Peacemaker,’ and has kept that 
nickname ever since. The success of this 
new weapon was quite incredible. It had the 
great prestige of Colt’s name behind it, and 
it was soon found to be an absolutely reliable 
and trustworthy weapon which never failed 
its user. Its action was very simple and very 
strong, it would stand almost unlimited abuse, 
and the power of the heavy “45 cartridge made 
it a deadly manstopper. In a short time it 
was the favourite hand-gun of prospectors 
and cow-punchers, sheriffs and deputies, 
gold-diggers and bad men alike. To-day, 
both in novels and in films, it is, rightly, the 
very symbol of the old Wild West. 


T is worth remembering how the Colt was 
used, for there is a good deal of misunder- 
standing on the subject. Most people who 
carried a gun, including, of course, practically 
all the old-time cow-punchers, carried one 
gun only. Even the weight of one gun, 
together with a holster and a heavy belt 
weighted down with the big °45 cartridges, was 
considerable. The belt sloped sharply down- 
ward from the left hip to the right thigh and 
held an open-topped leather holster which 
contained the gun. The holster was kept in 
place by a rawhide thong that was tied loosely 
round the thigh, so that when the gun was 
drawn the holster stayed put. 

It is not often realised how important to 
the cow-puncher his Colt revolver was. 
Apart from being his weapon of self-defence 
in those little frontier-towns where life was 
very raw and law and order were generally 
far from conspicuous, it was a regular tool 
of his trade. On the range he used it to kill 
those cattle which he found dying of illness 
or helpless with broken legs. Its crashing 
report helped him to head or swing a stampede 
of cattle when on the trail. If his saddle 
suddenly twisted and his foot was caught in 
the stirrup—an unusual accident, since the 
high heels of the cow-puncher's boots were 
expressly designed to prevent such a thing— 
his only hope of stopping his bolting horse 
before he was dragged to death was a quick 
shot from his Colt. If he. were thrown and 
injured on his lonely round—and this kind 
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of a dazzling shot with it. 

it competently and well, and was satisfied at 
that. But cartridges cost money, and he was 
content to keep out of trouble if he could, 
and leave to the sheriff and the two-gun man 
the lightning draw and the brilliant snap-shot 
from the hip. 

Despite the cherished beliefs of Hollywood, 
there were very few men who ventured to 
carry two guns, one on each thigh, for this 
meant that you had practised so much with 
your guns that you could handle the gun in 
your left hand as well as you could the one 
in your right. Very few men would take the 
trouble to do this, unless they made a living 
by their guns. Outside the category of 
sheriffs and peace officers wearing their 
stars of office, two guns were nearly always 
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to be drawn more speedily, and 
front-sight to make sure that it 
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UCH was the famous old Colt Peacemaker, 
the gun that gave the law-abiding citizen 

a fair chance against the law-breaker and the 
criminal and helped to establish the reign 
of law and order in the West. As time went 
on, it became old-fashioned and obsolescent, 
being replaced by self-extracting models. 
But its popularity did not wane for many years. 
Theodore Roosevelt, the famous American 


THE PEACEMAKER 
President, carried a Peacemaker in his cow- 
punching days and when he fought with his 
famous Rough Riders in the Spanish-American 
War. In the First World War scores of 
American officers favoured the Peacemaker 
as their sidearm, and even in the Second World 
War I noticed that many still kept up the 
practice. Those who saw General Patton, the 
thrusting and somewhat flamboyant American 
tank general, will remember that he always 
wore a pair of ivory-gripped Peacemakers in 
open-topped holsters. And to-day, in Korea, 
the old Peacemaker, over three-quarters of a 
century since it was first manufactured, con- 
tinues the personal weapon of many American 
officers. This is indeed a record without a 
parallel in the whole history of hand-guns. 
But the oddest quirk of all is surely the old 
Peacemaker’s link with our own Battle of 
Britain. In 1940, when the great battle of the 
air was still in the balance, and an invasion 
appeared to be both certain and imminent, 
we were in the most desperate need of arms. 
Covered with dust, and long forgotten in their 
storerooms, the Colt Company found a 
hundred and eight old Peacemakers. With 
two hundred rounds of ammunition apiece 
they were rushed over to England, and, had 
that invasion come, the famous Peacemaker 
would have played its part in the last stand of 
the British. Farewell, old veteran! 


Windows 


My house has many windows in its walls. 
I open one, and there before my eyes 
The vast unbounded prairie rolls beneath 


The burning skies. 


I fling another open. Now the tang 
Of salt is on my lips, and wild, wet spray 
Falls tingling on my brow. I swear I feel 


The floorboards sway. 


The magic sound of Ariel's music wafts 
Through yet another window to my bed: 
I count my sleep well lost if I may hear 


That sound instead. 


My windows are my books. Through them I see 
And feel and hear, and so I am not tied 
Within my narrow walls, but look beyond. 


My world is wide. 


RuTH ADCOCK. 





Man Overboard 





R. C. 


NE of the most amazing rescues of a man 
overboard ever made at sea is that 
described by Elizabeth Linklater in her de- 
lightful book A Child Under Sail. She herself 
calls it ‘the most marvellous incident in my 
sea-going life,” and the rescued man could, 
with equal truth, have used the same words. 
The incident occurred in 1875, when the 
authoress, then a child of about seven years 
old, was on board her father's command, the 
Norval, an iron ship of 1427 tons register, 
bound from Liverpool towards Calcutta. 
At noon one day, while running their casting 
down, just after rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope, the man at the wheel shouted, ‘Mar 
overboard.’ The ship was brought to the 
wind, and a boat was sent away, manned by 
the second mate and four men. Then the 
remainder of the crew was mustered to dis- 
cover who was missing, but everyone could be 
accounted for. As nobody but the helmsman 
had seen the supposed man overboard, the 
incident was put down to his imagination, 
though he stoutly stuck to his story, in fact 
enlarging on it by describing the floating man 
as bald-headed. That last statement in- 
creased the doubts, for the only bald-headed 
man on board was the cook, and he was safely 
and appropriately stowed in the galley. 
Five hours later, when all hope of the boat, 
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which had been lost to view soon after launch- 
ing, had been given up, it was sighted and seen 
to contain six men, the additional one being 
bald-headed. 

Apparently the rescued man, Frank Lopez, 
an A.B. on board the ship West Riding, had 
fallen off her bowsprit at 3 a.m. that same day: 
he had been stowing a jib at the time. A life- 
buoy had been thrown to him, which, for- 
tunately, he had found, and, discarding his 
oilskins and sea-boots, he had managed to 
keep afloat till his bald head attracted the 
attention of the helmsman of the Norval only 
nine hours later. 

Doubtless Lopez appreciated his good luck 
at the time, but, if he did not, he would 
probably have done so had he lived another 
sixty-seven years and been able to compare his 
experience with that of Poon Lim. 

Poon Lim was one of the crew of the 
British s.s. Ben Lomond, which was sunk by 
enemy action in the Atlantic in 1942. I don’t 
know whether he was bald-headed or not, 
though the traditional Chinese way of wearing 
the hair had largely disappeared before Frank 


survivor of the sunken ship. 





nearly five months, and could have survived 
such a long time under such conditions. 


HE rescue of Poon Lim reminds me of a 
time when I tried to save a Chinese from 
a watery grave. I was third mate in a ship 
which carried a Chinese crew, and one even- 
ing, just after sunset, the mate gave the alarm 


and retrieved the lifebuoy, we were unable to 
find the man, and so we returned to the ship. 
When I got on board again, I asked the 
mate if he were sure that somebody had gone 
overboard, thinking that in the dusk he might 
have been mistaken, but he was emphatic that 
one had run out of the fo’c’sle, followed by 
several others, and had jumped over the side. 
So I inquired if he had mustered the crew to 
find out if any of the hands were missing. 
‘Anybody missing?’ he replied disgustedly. 
‘I've counted them half-a-dozen times, and 
we've still got four too many.’ 
Apparently, as a change from opium, the 
cook was smuggling five men. They had not 
bothered about any particular concealment, 
relying on the fact that all Chinese look alike 
to Buropean eyes. In fact, they had, for a 
consideration, occasionally acted as sub- 
stitutes for bona fide members of the crew, 
but most of the time they had spent gambling, 
which caused the tragedy. The victim's sus- 
piciously consistent good luck had so incensed 
the other four that they attempted to kill him, 
and to save his life he committed suicide. 
Needless to say, the survivors were treated 
with the utmost severity of the law when we 
arrived in our home port. They were brought 
before a magistrate, who inflicted on them a 
small fine, the amount of which they did not 
possess in any case, and so could not pay, and 
they were sent back to the ship to return as 


you strikee bell, John?’* Makee fog. Suppose 
belong ploper,’ he answered, an admirably 


when it does, the appropriate action 
striking, in more senses than one. 


HE nearest I ever was to a collision 
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way is off my ship: you may feel your way 
past me") for luck—the only time I have ever 
heard that signal in use: in fact, probably 
the only time it ever has been used. I couldn't 
think of any other contribution to add to the 
medley except ‘P’ (‘Your lights are out or 
burning badly"), which was hardly appro- 
priate, as it was broad daylight, for which i 
was glad, or I should have missed a most 
amusing sight. 

The two ships were now laying parallel to 
each other, about three hundred feet apart, 
with the tramp passing along our port side. 
The master of her had evidently been engaged 
in those postprandial rites which, in well- 
regulated lives, are so often performed after 
breakfast, and he now appeared at his cabin 
door with his trousers round his ankles, and 
his shirt-tails gently waving in the breeze. He 
attempted to ascend to his bridge, but he 
could only hop up the ladder, rather like a man 
in a sack-race, so halfway up he turned with an 
obvious, though unheard by me, oath, and 
kicked off the impeding garment. The last I 
saw of him was a pair of lily-white legs 
modestly retiring towards the privacy of the 
wheelhouse. 

I had never before viewed a shipmaster 
under such conditions, and I found it highly 
diverting, but soon more solemn thoughts 
prevailed. 1 pondered what a difference a 
neatly-clad leg makes to a man, what respect 
it inspires. We may admire the medal 
ribbons on his bosom and view with awe the 
gold leaves on his cap, but it is his trousers we 
salute. 

Meanwhile I had been joined by the master 
of my ship, who was pretty irate to find his 
mate convulsed with laughter because he had, 
as it were, to fend off a largish vessel with a 
boathook, but he mellowed when I explained 
to him the attendant circumstances, and, as 
the strip-tease artist in the tramp, doubtless 
in the interests of propriety, remained coyly 
out of sight and hearing, the master sent him a 
ribald and slightly bawdy message on the 
wireless, to which we received no reply. 


| SEEM to have voyaged halfway round the 
world, and almost as far away from my 
subject, in the wake of the memory which 


Elizabeth Linklater’s ‘marvellous incident’ 
evoked, but at last I have overhauled it: it 


the only time I fell, or rather, in- 
overboard. 


rolling heavily, and as I was coiling up the lee 
forebraces she took a heavy sea over the 
weather side just as she commenced to roll to 
leeward, and the mass of water rushed straight 
across her deck and clean over the other rail, 
taking me with it. Fortunately, I hung on to 
the brace I had been coiling and so was not 
swept far from the ship. Then, as she rolled 
to windward again, I swung against her ex- 


the wave that swept me away. 
me a copy of the photo, which I still have. 
Though he did not see me leave the ship 
without permission, he did, however, notice 
my rather spectacular return, for I was de- 
posited almost at his feet, and he was pretty 
annoyed because he did not get a snap of 
that, too. He said it would have been a 
unique photo and seemed to think I should 
have warned him of my intentions, but he 
was sufficiently humane not to suggest that I 
should look upon my act as a mere dress- 
rehearsal, and try to repeat my performance. 
I do not profess that my gentle immersion 
was comparable with the experience of 
Frank Lopez or that of Poon Lim: in fact, 
it more resembled a Victorian lady bathing at 
Brighton, especially as I was clinging to a rope 
made fast to my bathing-machine and was 
probably uttering timid squeals. But in one 
respect my escapade exceeded both—I was 
far more frightened than either of them. 


—_—_— Te 
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Power Golf 


MEX TUTHILL 


(Author of Golf Without Gall) 


HEN Basil Blather-Wick won the 

Saturday sweep with a seventy net 
the Handicap Committee of the Werton Golf 
Club promptly reduced him to sixteen. He 
then, quite naturally, looked upon eighteen 
handicap men as ‘lesser breeds without the 
Law,’ while the limit men were as dust 
beneath his chariot wheels. He found, 
however, that the Olympian heights of sixteen 
handicap required continuous effort to sustain, 
and when he began to lose length from the 
tee he panicked. He had nightmare dreams 
of being put back in the rabbit-hutch, so he 
went to the pro to see if he could discover 
where his length had gone. 

The pro watched with compassionate 
interest as Basil drove six balls from the third 
tee, and then remarked: ‘It’s definitely lack 
of physical strength that's causing the trouble, 
Mr Blather-Wick. You can’t expect to get 
the same distance as a man with strong fore- 
arms and wrists. You see what I mean?’ 

*I see,” Basil answered despondently, * but 
I don’t see what I can do about it. All my 
people have had poor wrists; sort of weakness 
in the family.’ 

‘All I can advise is exercise,’ said the pro, 
*but you can’t turn a light iron into a heavy 


blaster in a minute, so you'll have to make a 
great effort to strengthen not only your wrists 
but your forearms as well.’ 

Basil, as was his custom when faced with 
the heavy responsibility of keeping his head 
above water in the stormy seas of golf, made 
his way to the bar with the intention of drown- 
ing his sorrows, and leaning against the bar 
was a stranger with a beard. The stranger 
held a poker in his hands and to Basil's 
amazement bent it into a triangle with the 
greatest of ease. 

*You must be immensely strong!’ Basil 
gasped in admiration. 

‘Iam. D'you know why?’ 

‘No. Why?’ 

‘Because I take a Strengthitone Tablet 
every monring.’ 

*Do you?’ 

“Yes, made from my secret formula. By 
the way, I am Professor Mussel.’ 

‘I'm Blather-Wick.’ 

“Have a drink, Blather, and I'll tell you 
about my miraculous tablets.’ 

They drank, and the Professor continued: 
‘I've been working for some years on one of 
the byroads of nuclear research, and by sheer 
accident discovered a secret of nature which 
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gives immense strength to those who take this 
natural specific. I'll not go into details, but, 
suffice it to say, | managed to split the atoms 
of the sugar molecule, which, with certain 
other secret ingredients, gives one immense 
muscular energy for a time—for twenty-four 
hours to be exact, by swallowing one of my 
tablets.’ The Professor took a firm grip of 
the poker, straightened it, then carefully 
bent it into a circle. ‘You see what I can do 
with this poker?’ 

‘Rather! Pretty marvellous and wonderful. 
1 couldn't do that in a thousand years.’ 

*You can do it in a month if you carry out 
my instructions.’ 

*Can I really?’ 

‘Certainly you can. But to go back to the 
specific.” 

Dimly wondering what the Pacific had to 
do with the matter, Basil motioned the 
steward to replenish their glasses. 

‘As I said,” went on the Professor, ‘I 
accidentally discovered this natural method of 
imparting immense strength to human beings. 
I've called it Strengthitone, for it tones the 
system and strengthens the muscles. Here, 
I'll give you a sample box." Diving into his 
capacious pocket, the Professor produced a 
small cardboard box. Opening it, he showed 
Basil the small white tablets it contained. 
*Makes weak men strong. Makes strong men 
Samsons. Take one now.’ 

“Will it be all right for me? I mean, one 
man's meat, you know.’ 

“They're vegetable, not meat. Take this 
tablet now and I guarantee you'll feel its 
effects before you go to bed. Have another 
drink to wash it down?’ 

Basi! obediently swallowed the tablet, the 
steward filled their glasses, and when the 
Professor added this one to the many others 
he had imbibed he became loquacious and 
told Basil about the marvellous feats of 
strength he had performed. ‘Only a year 
ago,’ he said, hypnotising his bemused com- 
panion with the eye of an Ancient Mariner, 
*I was a weak, physical reject like you. Strong 
men sneered at me. I couldn't use a sand- 
wedge in a bunker because I hadn't the 
strength to swing it. Then one never-to-be- 
forgotten day I discovered the formula for 
Strengthitone, and since then I've gone from 
strength to strength. But let's have one 
for the road.” 

With one for the road in his hand, the 
Professor marched quickly down the road of 
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“Haven't the dimmest idea what he was. I 
forget my own strength very often. Don't 
shake hands with me even if I beg you to.’ 

Basil nodded solemnly. 

*I shook hands with my bank manager only 
last week and the poor chap will be out of 
commission for a month or more. Broken 
wrist with complications. Now, take golf. I 
have to use a number eight for all holes of 
two hundred to two-fifty yards or I go miles 
over the green.” 

*Two-fifty yards with a number cight!’ 

*I could get further, but I don’t like pressing.’ 

*Gosh!’ 

‘With my driver on hard ground with the 
wind behind I've often hit well over four 
hundred yards.’ 

‘Four hundred! 
of pots.’ 

The Professor frowned. ‘The trouble is, 

. - I 


You must have won lots 


delicate shots. Short approaches whiz across 
the green. Putts run miles past the can. I 
lose dozens of strokes that way. But, Blather, 
I get a hell of a kick out of driving. The ball 
actually screams through the air like a shell.” 

Basil was becoming more than a little dazed 
and muttered: ‘Shell?’ 

*Yes, I will just have one more,’ the Pro- 
fessor agreed. 


ASIL staggered home and found he'd 

forgotten his key. As his housekeeper 
did not respond to his summons, because she 
was fast asleep, he suddenly pushed the door 
in irritation, and it immediately burst open. 
A little amazed at his own strength he stumbled 
upstairs and was soon sound asleep dreaming 
that he was Hercules, Samson, and Sandow 
rolled into one. 

Basil found next morning that there were 
thirty Strengthitone Tablets in the box the 
Professor had given him. It was marked 
‘One Month's Supply. Take one tablet 
every morning.’ He followed the instruction 





religiously and, after a fortnight, felt so fit 
and strong that driving became a peculiar 
delight. Of course, most of the drives were 
either sliced or pulled, but he occasionally hit 
a straight one, and it happened to be a straight 
one that got Major Malict’s ankle on the first 
fairway just when he was playing an approach 
shot to the green. 

Although inwardly delighted with his pro- 
digious drive, Basil apologised profusely when 
he reached the angry Major. ‘Never dreamt 
I'd be able to hit a drive that distance, sir.’ 

The Major stopped rubbing his ankle and 
stared at him in amazement. *‘D'you mean 
to tell me that was your drive, Blather-Wick? 
It couldn't possibly have been. Why, the 
pro cannot drive that far; it’s three hundred 
yards at the least.’ 

‘It was my drive. Hit a real beauty for 
once.” Then he noticed the Major's com- 
panion and decided that the description 
‘real beauty’ was an apt one for her too. She 
was slim, dark-haired, blue-eyed, and had the 
most adorable little nose Basil had ever seen. 

“Uncle,” she said, ‘introduce me, please. I 
must meet the man who can outdrive your 
pro.” 

The Major introduced them without en- 
thusiasm and Basil promptly attached himself 
to the party, much to the Major’s annoyance, 
for he hated three-balls. 

Basil was driving a terrific length, but apart 
from the one at the first hole none was straight. 
After helping to search for the interloper’s 
ball at both the second and third holes, the 
Major had had enough. ‘You two play on,’ 
he suggested. ‘I think I'll just have a quiet 
hour's practice.” 

Basil was only too willing, for he found 
Pat Drummond's admiration of his extra- 
ordinary driving intoxicating. Never before 
had he got on so easily with a girl, and when 
they reached the clubhouse after their round 
he realised that he was in love once more. 
*When shall I see you again?” he questioned 
eagerly. 

Pat looked at him with her big, blue eyes. 
‘It’s going to be rather difficult for the next 
fortnight. Philip's coming.’ 

*Philip?’ 

“We're engaged. We'll be playing tennis 
most of the time, I expect. He's not much 
good at golf; he’s twenty-four handicap.” 

Basil winced. To think that this beautiful 
girl had become engaged to a limit man! It 
seemed indecent. But, apparently, nothing 


POWER GOLF 


could be done about it. She was engaged to 
the man, and that was that. | He determined, 
however, to crush the wretched fellow’'s 
fingers in his now terrific grip when they were 
introduced, as a mark of his disapproval. 


EXT morning Philip Postlethwaite 

arrived. He was tall, and looked as 
most twenty-four handicap men do, so Basil 
thought, pretty furtive. Pat introduced 
them, and the two men, gazing at one another 
without noticeable pleasure, shook hands. 
Basil gripped Philip's outstretched hand with 
the vice-like grip he used for his sand-wedge, 
but to his surprise the man had just as strong 
a grip as he had. ‘Have to have a game with 
you, Blather-Wick. Are you fixed up for this 
afternoon?’ 

*No,” Basil answered, concealing with a 
smile his eagerness to wipe out this rub of 
the green. 

*I thought we were playing tennis this 
afternoon?’ Pat objected with a frown. 

* No, it was to-morrow, wasn't it? Anyway, 
I'm dying for a hearty whack at a golf-ball, 
and if Blather-Wick will take me round—’ 

‘He'll do more than that, he'll cat you 
alive! He's sixteen handicap and hits a terrific 
wallop from the tee.” 

Postlethwaite smiled rather superciliously. 
‘I'm hitting a pretty useful length myself at 
the moment. Met a bloke, a professor type, 
and he gave me some tablets.’ 

*What for? Got indigestion again?’ 

*No. This dope is for strength. It's made 
me feel as strong as Hercules, and can I hit 
my drives!" 

Basil gazed at him in horror. Professor 
Mussel had given this repaint of the links a 
box of Strengthitone Tablets too! It would 
be very awkward if the man could drive as 
far as he could, when his fervent desire was 
to beat him ten and eight. 

When they met in the afternoon Basil 
realised that Pat must have been zealously 
singing his praises, for the venomous way 
Postlethwaite swished his driver in his practice 
swings indicated that he was going to do his 
utmost to knock his opponent out and the 
cover off the ball, so, with the superior guile 
of the sixteen handicap man, he remarked: 
‘I’m a firm believer in the gentle swing, in 
length.’ 


Postlethwaite was not impressed. ‘You 
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do what you like, Blather-Wick, but my idea 
of a real afternoon's fun is to fairly bash the 
ball for all I'm worth.’ 

Basil smiled tolerantly. ‘All you twenty- 
four handicap men are the same. You'll 
never reach the tiger country by sheer slogging. 
This game needs the persuasive drive, the 
cajoling iron, the gentle approach, and the 
delicate putt. Gently does it is my motto." 

After this statement Basil teed up and 
furiously belted the ball. Jt shricked through 
the air and came to rest in the rough on the 
left two hundred and fifty yards from the tee. 
‘Gently does it,’ he gasped. ‘A smooth, even 
swing, letting the club do all the work.’ 

‘Gently! Why, you absolutely slogged at 
it like a cricketer trying to put one over the 
pavilion.’ 

Basil shook his head. ‘It may have looked 
like slogging to you, because you ‘ve a slogging 
complex, but it was the smooth swing and 
split-second timing that gave me that 
prodigious length.” 


*Prodigious length my foot! I'll show 


you what length is if I can only keep the 
darned pill on the pretty.” 

Postlethwaite teed up his ball and, having 
subconsciously absorbed his partner's advice 
about the smooth, even swing, he swung 
quietly back and with perfect timing hit the 


best drive Basil had ever seen from the first 
tee on the Werton course. With awe in his 
voice, he could not help exclaiming : ‘Jolly 
good drive!’ 

‘Good?’ his companion cried in indigna- 
tion. *Why, it’s a ruddy miracle. I've never 
driven anything like as far before. How far 
d'you think Ive gone?’ 

“Over three hundred yards, I should say.’ 

Postlethwaite beamed. ‘It was my perfect 
timing and easy swing that did it.” 

“Easy swing! Why, you clouted that ball 
like a heavyweight champion with a grudge 
giving his opponent the K.O.’ 

Postlethwaite smiled. ‘No, I just stroked 
it gently. Anyway, why argue. The shot 
speaks for itself.’ 

Basil walked moodily off the tee, and after 
five minutes’ search found his ball embedded 
in a patch of the foulest rough on the course, 
hacked it out with his wedge, and, playing two 
odd to the green, lost the hole. 

He lost hole after hole in monotonous 
succession, for by some miraculous means 
Postlethwaite continued to hit his drives like 
an Open Champion. This, with a bit of 
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luck in the putting, made him eight up on the 
ninth tee, so he felt that he could afford to 
give his completely demoralised opponent 
some gratuitous advice. ‘I always say it’s a 
mistake to press,’ he remarked, ‘even if you're 
eight down and ten to play as you are at the 
moment. Pressing, I hold, is the long handi- 
cap man’s greatest sin.” 

Basil flared. ‘Did I hear you say “long 
handicap man”?’ 

“You did. And that’s what you are, and 
that’s what you'll always be if you press. I 
quite realise you must feel extremely galled 
always to be forced to play the odd, but 
pressing won't help you. The gentle swing, 
the split-second timing, the—’ 

‘Drive off!’ Basil roared, almost dancing 
with rage. ‘I don’t want your ruddy advice.’ 

*Ah, well, it was for your own good. If 
you'll only watch how I drive without any 
effort, I'm sure your game will improve.’ He 
banged another beauty straight down the 
middle, and Basil, furious with anger, slogged 
wildly at his ball, hit the ground, and broke 
the shaft of his driver. What he said then 
would have warmed the heart of a dyspeptic 
sergeant-major of the old school, and brought 
a glimmer of a smile to the face of an old 
St Andrews caddie. Postlethwaite listened 
with admiration for a time, then remarked: 
‘As I told you before, Blather-Wick, 
pressing—" 

Basil glared at him in impotent anger, 
gtabbed his number two wood, and sliced the 
ball out of bounds. 

‘Playing four,’ Postlethwaite said with a 
grin. 

*I am not playing another shot. You can 
have the hole and the match. As a fact, I'm 
not enjoying the round, for you play far too 
seriously, Postlethwaite. After all, it’s only 
a game, and, to my mind, it’s the spirit in 
which a game is played, not the result, that 
matters.’ 

*You think that, eh? Then let me tell you 
that it’s the result I vote for every time. Pat 
will roar when I tell her I’ve whacked you 
ten and eight on your own course, and 
without any strokes. After the way she 
cracked up your game I thought you'd have 
extended me a bit. Well, well, we live and 
learn.’ 

When Basil went home he switched on the 
radio, and the first words he heard were 
‘Deep depression,’ which summed up his 
mood exactly. He decided that any hopes 








he had entertained of awakening the love 
interest of Pat Drummond were, like hickory 
shafts, dead and gone. 


ASIL kept away from the scene of his 
Waterloo for a week, but at last the lure 
of the links became too strong, so he went up 
to the clubhouse one afternoon, and the first 
person he saw was Pat Drummond. To his 
surprise, she smiled entrancingly and sug- 
gested a game. Accepting the invitation 
eagerly, he went out with her and, to his 
relief, she did not mention Postlethwaite, 
nor did she refer to Basil's crushing defeat. 
Few members were playing and when they 
reached the tenth tee they appeared to have 
the course to themselves, so Basil determined 
to take the bull by the horns and mention 
the man who had had the confounded im- 
pertinence to tell him not to press. ‘Postle- 
thwaite not here to-day?” he inquired casually. 
Pat frowned. ‘Don't mention that man’s 
name to me. I'm finished with him for 
ever.” 
Basil was as astounded as he would have 
been if a stranger had asked him if he was 
: “You mean, the 


*He broke his word, but the 
matter is of no interest to you.’ 


*But it is. I like you awfully, and what 
affects you affects me. Er—I'm very fond 
of you, Pat.’ 

“Thank you, Basil. I do appreciate your 
sympathy and understanding. Well, I'll tell 
you what happened. I met Philip at our 
tennis club. My Dad was our County Tennis 
Champion when he was younger, and, of 
course, we are all keen on the game. Philip 
plays very well, so Dad was quite agreeable 
to our engagement as it meant another useful 
player in the family. Then, quite by accident, 
I found out that Philip had a secret ambition 
to become a golf champion, not that there is 
any possibility of that happening.’ 

Basil nodded. 

*Philip’s wish to become a golfer became a 
positive mania. He began seriously to neglect 
his tennis, so it came to a showdown. I made 
him promise when he came here for a holiday 
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that he wouldn't play more than one round 
a week, but d'you know what's happened?’ 

‘No, what?’ 

*After that game he had with you he went 
mad. He's playing morning, noon, and 
night, so I told him yesterday he had to choose 
between me and golf.’ 

*Yes?’ 

*And he’s chosen golf, the utter cad!" 

Basil gazed at her adorable nose and felt an 
almost uncontrollable desire to throw his 
arms around her slim form with the inter- 
locking grip. He moved nearer and whispered : 
‘Pat, will you be my—?’ 

His next word was lost in a stentorian 
shout of ‘Fore!’, a ball whizzed past them, 
struck the railings behind the tee, and re- 
bounded on to the ninth green. Postleth- 
waite appeared, holed out, and marched on 
to the tee. ‘Mind if I push on?’ he cried 
excitedly. ‘I'm out in thirty-five and want 
to see if I can break a seventy.” 

Neither spoke, so he drove off, and when 
they were alone once more Pat said: ‘Basil, 
I've absolutely made up my mind that the 
man I marry will have to give up this dreadful 
game and play tennis, as all my family 
do, otherwise I can see no real peace and 
happiness.’ 

Basil gazed at her in horror, and all the 
love he had for her disappeared in an instant 
like the winner's sweep money on a Saturday 
night. 

She looked inquiringly at him with her big, 
blue eyes. ‘But you were asking me some- 
thing when that hateful man nearly killed us 
with his ball. You said “Will you be 
my—?"" 

For once Basil's brain moved as swiftly as 
a beginner's upswing and he replied: ‘I was 
about to say “Will you be my partner in 
the mixed foursomes on Saturday,” but I've 
just remembered they always draw for 
partners.” 


Pat gazed at him appraisingly for a moment, 
then teed up her ball without a word, while 
Basil wiped his brow surreptitiously and 
thought how true was a paraphrase he had 
once heard of Kipling's lines: 

Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne, 

He plays better golf who leaves women alone. 











My Last Capercailzie Shoot 


Countess EDITH SOLLOHUB 


Quo I find it very difficult to put 
down on paper my impressions of the 
capercailzie singing in spring and of the 
passage of wild swan in autumn. Perhaps I 
took in these impressions too keenly. I was 
very young, and they became part of me. As 
I am no writer, it is particularly hard to write 
about something that is part of your inner 
self. 

In fact, throughout the years that separate 
me from these experiences of the Russia of 
my past, and in spite of the complete change 
of climate, surroundings, and conditions of 
life, 1 still find myself listening to-day to the 
wind rising on an carly spring night, and 
thinking: *Too bad, it will be difficult to 
approach the capercailzie to-night!" And 
when the quiet drizzle of a spring rain drips 
from the caves in the quiet of the evening, 
I can see once more the big log-fire at home, I 
feel the plush.of the old armchair in which I 
sit and doze waiting for Sidor, our head 
gamekeeper, to tap on the window calling: 
*It is time to go, Grafinia!’ 

In the spring of 1919 there was no Sidor any 
more, and I sat alone in my town house, not 
taken from us yet, whereas all estates, all 
money and capital, had been taken over a 
year ago. Still, I was young, I loved the 
country and our forests, I knew the caper- 
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cailzie was singing his spring song by now. I 
just had to try my luck once more. A kind 
friend who had often been at our shoots and 
who had, for the moment, adequate identity- 
papers, allowing him to move about more or 
less undisturbed, volunteered to go with me. 
We set out one morning with rucksacks and 
cartridge-bags, in heavy marsh boots and 
warm clothes. After the short railway trip 
of an hour and a half we started on our 
expedition to my old home, Kamenka. 

I had never done this journey on foot, of 
course—a good twenty-three miles it was—but 
this did not frighten me, and I knew that at the 
end of twelve miles of straight, monotonous 
road through absolutely uninhabited forest 
country we were sure to find shelter for the 
night at the friendly house of old D. Krav- 
chinsky, head forestry manager of the district. 
He lived in the only village we were to go 
through on our way to Kamenka. There, too, 
was the local Soviet or National Committee, 
as it was then called, and I counted upon it to 
let me have for these two or three days my 
guns, which had been taken from my house 
when nationalisation was put into effect. 
There was, in fact, a sort of gentleman's agree- 
ment between the Committee and myself, 
by virtue of which I would be permitted to use 
my guns provided I undertook to bring them 








back. And I must say the Committee stuck 
to the agreement—quite the thing! The only 
snag was that I could not very well say where 
I was planning to shoot, as my estate was 
nationalised, and there might have been some 
objections to allowing me, the former owner, 
to shoot there. Still, this did not worry me. 
I was an incurable optimist. 


E set out, walked leisurely, hunched on 

sandwiches when we had found a heap 
of stones on which we could sit, the ground 
being still covered with melting snow and icy 
water. The friendly household of Krav- 
chinsky received us with open arms, fed us, 
gave us beds, and Mr Kravchinsky arranged 
for us to go shooting that very night in the 
forests still under his control—more or less! 
The Committee proved once more to be quite 
human and let me have two of my guns, one 
for each of us, and my small rifle, which I 
used in spring for blackcock on marshy 
meadows. 

This first night of shooting was not what I 
really liked, because, not being acquainted 
with these parts, I had to go with one of the 
local foresters. For me, the whole charm of 
shooting is being alone to carry the thing out 


by myself. I had no luck—perhaps my heart 
was not in the task; but my companion got his 
capercailzie all right. 

After a short rest we continued on our way, 
reaching my own gamekeeper’s lodge in a 
forest glade in the late afternoon. It lay near 
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the middie of April, the first faint signs of 
approaching dawn show between 1.30 and 
2 o'clock. Soon after the first call of the 
cranes on the marshes, and sometimes before 
the first flight of duck, the capercailzie begins 
to gurgie, clearing the throat, and soon breaks 
out into the proper song. In fact, it is not a 
song at all, but an abrupt noise, rather like 

ing at short intervals, these intervals 


something like a twitter of a number of small 
birds. At the moment when the gurgling 
becomes a twitter, the cars of the caper- 
cailzie close inside, so totally that he 
absolutely deaf. His name in 
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the direction of the bird you have chosen, a 
dash of at most four to five strides, and then 
you stop dead just before the end of the twitter. 
Whether you finish your dash on both feet 
of on one, on your knees or on your stomach, 
you dare not move, and as the forests chosen 
for the tok are the wildest, and it is still 
pitch-dark under the trees, there is every 
chance of having to stop in some most in- 
convenient position and of being forced to 
remain so until the next song. Even when 
within range of the trees where you expect 
your bird to be, you cannot be sure of your 
shot, for the bird is not easily seen in the dark 
branches of the pine-trees. It happened to me 
more than once that I saw the cock, a dark 
blob against the faint light of the sky, ! shot 
‘under the song,’ or, in other words, during 
the twitter, and found a thick cluster of 
branches falling, and, strangely enough, the 
bird not flying away as long as no shot had 
passed it too closely, this proving the extent 
of deafness during the twitter. 

I fear this is a long description of the 
technique alone of the approach, but in fact 
every single case is different, and I defy anyone 
to say that capercailzie shooting is an casy 
sport on the ground that you shoot the sitting 
bird. To get to it within shooting-range is 
the art, and to work your way up to the bird 
in a clean manner without disturbing others, 
quickly enough to give yourself the chance 
of approaching another before the full day- 
light disperses the birds—this is an art that 
needs practice. 


Wwe this is a sport which I loved and 
which I learnt by spending night after 
night in the forests, on the edge of vast bogs, 
listening to the voices of the forest and enjoy- 
ing every minute of these early spring nights. 
I did it for the last time those three nights I 
spent on my nationalised estate. 

I went alone that first night at home. Ivan 
Paviov, the gamekeeper, took me to within 
100 to 150 yards of the tok and left me there 
to do the work by myself at daybreak, for he 
had to take my friend to the other tok, a couple 
of miles away. All went well. A quiet night, 
no noises. Dawn came. The first flight of 
duck passed on whistling wings and the first 
cocks started. I forgot Revolution and Com- 
munists and only felt the life of the forest 
around me. The tok was in full swing. I 
counted some twenty-five cocks and took my 
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first one pretty quickly, neatly from the edge 
of the assembly, and had time to take one 
more, less successfully, as he had to be 
finished off on the ground; I hated this job, 
and always used my Browning, much to the 
amusement of my friends. 

Returning at sunrise to the lodge, I had to 
go by instinct, as these parts of the forest were 
little known to me. They lay far from home 
and I did not get there very frequently. Ivan 
Paviov and his wife looked after us in a charm- 
ing way, prepared tea from forest plants— 
quite drinkable too—baked rye pancakes, and 
wanted us to stay a while in the lodge. This 
suggestion touched me very much. It proved 
the couple's courage, for Ivan certainly ran 


that we could stop at the ‘izba,’ or cottage, 
of my former foreman, the Tartar Ismail, a 
remarkable character, who was so necessary 
to the villagers that they were sure to lea 


element and the 
maker for many villages around. 
From here, of course, I knew all my 
by heart and could even put my friend on 
way to his and return to mine in good ti 
Fortunately it was a starlit night and I 
see my way even at midnight. We 
early, sat on one tok together to c 
whether it had not changed place, as 
it might after a railway-line had been 
within one and a half to two miles fi 
But the birds came all right, and I shot 
with the rifle in the evening light, but missed. 
It was obviously a very keen old cock who 
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FRY 1.500.m. I wascn my tok, having eR my 
friend on the other. The night was ideal— 
not a breath of wind, a slight frost that made 
pre eng > rn: Ey and the 








strained. I felt like listening with all my 
body. The first gurgling—then another. 
*Good, the tok has not changed place." Then 
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MY LAST CAPERCAILZIE SHOOT 


for the bird—or for me? No. Heavy steps 
again, not the cautious ones of a man stalking 
—and there, to my right, a low dark form. It 
is a bear, as I can now discern by the gait. 
*Good, that's better.’ I feel relieved. After a 
short approach I got another bird, and then 
turned for home. Strange to visualise this 
‘home.’ There it lay now among the trees, so 
friendly, so dear to me, so gay in the golden- 
red light of the rising sun—and lost to me. 

The rest at Ismail’s was well earned. At 
dinner he told us that his boys heard villagers 
boasting that they had interfered with my 
shooting. They had probably tried to find 
the toka, but with no result. 

It was with a bit of fear, I admit, that I set 
out to another tok the following night—took 
one bird and heard several shots, all hap- 
hazard, in different parts of the forest for- 
tunately. I came back in broad daylight with 
the rising sun—the hares playing in the fields, 
sitting in a circle, bouncing crazily, chasing 
each other, and the song of the blackcocks 
from their toka in forest glades and meadows 
so well known to me sounded like a triumphant 
awakening of life—a sound never to be for- 


gotten. 

Well, that was my last capercailzie shoot. 
Every moment, every picture will remain to 
me as vivid and dear memories linked with 
the intimate sounds of the waking forests and 
fields in our colourful Northern spring. 
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A Shepherd’s Song 


Old collie, old collie, 
Look after the sheep, 
The herd in his folly 
Has fallen asleep! 
He dreams of the bannered 
High turrets of Spain, 
Of maids noble-mannered 
And chill with disdain. 


Old collie, old collie, 
Come, tug at his sleeve, 
To shake off this folly 
Of fond make-believe! 
He dreams not of Besses, 
Nor Jills, nor sweet Prues, 
But girls in silk dresses 
And bright silver shoes. 


Old collie, old collie, 
It’s well you have done! 
He wakes from his folly 
And blinks at the sun. 
He wonders where Jill is, 
And Prue, and sweet Bess, 
All roses and lilies 
And neighbourliness. 


Dream folly! Dream folly! 
The girls in their silk 











Twice-Told Tales 


XVII.—London Crossing-Sweepers 


[From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal of May 1852] 


HE Professional Sweeper claims pre- 

cedence before all others, as being to the 
manner born, and inheriting his broom, with 
all its concomitant advantages, from his 
father, or mother, as it might be. All his 
ideas, interests, and affections are centred in 
one spot of ground—the spot he sweeps, and 
has swept daily for the last twenty or thirty 
years, ever since it was bequeathed to him by 
his parent. The companion of his childhood, 
his youth, and his maturer age, is the post 
buttressed by the curb-stone at the corner 
of the street. To that post, indeed, he is a 
sort of younger brother. It has been his 
friend and support through many a stormy 
day and blustering night. It is the confidant 
of his hopes and his sorrows, and sometimes, 
too, his agent and cashier, for he has cut a 
small basin in the top of it, where a passing 
patron may deposit a coin if he choose, under 
the guardianship of the broom, which, while 
he is absent for a short half-hour discussing a 
red herring and a crust for his dinner, leans 
gracefully against his friend the post, and 
draws the attention of a generous public to 
that as the deputy-receiver of the exchequer. 
Our professional friend has a profound know- 
ledge of character: he has studied the human 
face divine all his life, and can read at a glance, 
through the most rigid and rugged lineaments, 
the indications of benevolence or the want of 
it; and he knows what aspect and expression 
to assume, in order to arouse the sympathies 
of a hesitating giver. He knows every inmate 
of every house in his immediate neighbour- 
hood; and not only that, but he knows their 
private history and antecedents for the last 
twenty years. He has watched a whole 
generation growing up under his broom, and 
he looks upon them all as so much material 
destined to enhance the value of his estate. 
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reptitious scraps from the larder, and jorums 
of hot tea in the cold wintry afternoons. 
Where he goes when he leaves his station, you 
have not the least notion. He is there so soon 
as it is light in the morning, and till long after 
the gas is burning at night. He is a married 
man, of course, and his wife, a worthy help- 
mate, has no objection to pull in the same boat 





The Turn of the Wheel 





HERBERT L. PEACOCK 


UDOLF BORZEN walked over to the 

telephone. His hand hovered above 
the receiver, then fell to his side. He returned 
to the chair from which he had risen and sat 
down again. 

Outside his flat, in the street below, was the 
bustle of life—the new life of which he was 
one of the architects. Power was in their 
hands at last. If only everything were as 
simple as that, thought Borzen—to have 
power, and then—forward to an ever-widen- 
ing life for the people! 

But his eye came round again uneasily to 
the telephone in the far corner of the room— 
just beneath the portrait of the President. 
Borzen went over in his mind for the hundredth 
time the meeting he had just left. They 
suspected Groteman of some infidelity to the 
cause—had evidence against him. But 
Groteman—surely impossible! And yet the 
President had sat there—the calm, self-assured 
expression of unflinching integrity—and it was 
he who had announced that they intended to 
keep a close watch on Groteman—very close 
indeed. 

The announcement had sent a chill into the 
heart of Borzen. He had come home from 
the government meeting and sat here for what 
seemed hours. Then he had decided to ring— 


if only to talk to his friend Groteman—to hear 
his voice—the voice of an old comrade—it 
would be reassuring—just that! And he 
had gone over to the telephone—but the 
barrier was already there. 

Groteman! Impossible! Surely the most 
loyal of all! Groteman, his friend from the 
earliest days of struggle and peril against the 
enemy! And yet, the President himself. . . 
What really was happening? What process .. . 

At that moment the telephone rang 
stridently. Borzen jerked to his feet and stood 
staring at it, a pallor spreading over his face. 
Then he went over and lifted the receiver. 
His voice took on the even impersonality 
of tone which the watchfulness of the old days 
before the revolution had taught him. * Borzen 
here.’ 

*This is Groteman speaking.’ 

Borzen’s grip on the receiver tightened with 
the knowledge that he had almost expected 
the ring to be from Groteman. Strange— 


very strange. 

‘Ah, Pyter—yes,’ said Borzen calmly, 
‘how good to hear from you." 

“May I come over?’ asked the firm, gentle 
voice of Groteman. ‘It’s a long time since 
we had a talk together—things are very 
hectic these days—we soon shan't have time 
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to sleep! What about a government directive 
to abolish sleep, ech?" Groteman followed up 
his quip with a quietly ironic laugh, which 
rang uncomfortably in Borzen’s ear. 

*Yes—do come over—at once!’ answered 
Borzen. 


UDOLF BORZEN found himself watch- 
ing his friend with a strange intensity. 
Groteman had come in with his usual re- 
laxed, nonchalant air. He had a slight stoop 
and was very thin—the concentration camp of 
the old days had left its mark. His face was 
drawn—almost impassive with the acceptance 
of the grim necessity which his experience had 
forced upon him. Yet his eyes still had the 
twinkle of wit and irony which Borzen had 
almost envied in his friend. Groteman wasn't 
a very striking figure at all—trather slight, with 
narrowed shoulders and, for a revolutionary, 
the paradoxical air of faded gentility. Almost 
a figure of the past, Borzen thought—and 
then pulled himself away from the thought as 
from a contamination. 

There were drinks on the table between 
them. Groteman leant forward, raised his 
glass. ‘Rudolf, I drink to your success in 
your new post—-what a promotion that is! 
What confidence they've got in you—and 
justified!’ 

Borzen flushed at the compliment and felt 
decidedly uncomfortable. He had always 
considered that Groteman had greater ability 
than himself—but now he understood why he 
himself had got the important job and Grote- 
man a very minor one—tucked away in some 
remote corner of the new state apparatus. 

Their conversation wandered fitfully from 
place to place in their recollections—from 
their school and university days under the old 
regime to the moments of crisis in their under- 
ground struggle against the invader. Borzen 
found himself desperately trying to keep out 
of his mind the recollection of that time in 
what now seemed the distant past—the moment 
when he had heard the news of Groteman's 
capture—the moment when he knew that 
Groteman would suffer the brutalities of the 
interrogation—and knew also that Groteman 
would never betray him—for it was Borzen 
above all whom they wanted. 

The interrogation! This man in front of 
him now, reminiscing so calmly and sipping 
his drink with quiet nonchalance, was the 
man who had risked his life time and again to 
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save others. Borzen’s mind suddenly switched 
to that occasion in the café in... but Borzen 
once again pulled himself desperately back to 
present reality. Yes, Borzen told himself, 
his feeling for Groteman was really a weak- 
ness—he hadn't, afier all, the new type of 
strength the situation demanded— 


present 
that was it. But he couldn't help it. The fact 


credible turn of the wheel! 


ETER,’ said Borzen suddenly as his friend 
put down his glass, ‘I want you to know 


*This is unlike you. You know quite well 
you would have been as steadfast for me—it 
was my duty to a friend whom I hold dear— 
I don't understand— 
. You aren't usually 


become!’ gnats enn pe 
up his glass from the table. At that moment 
the telephone rang clamantly. 

The glass fell from Borzen's hand and split 





THE LABORATORY REBEL IS BEING TAMED 


to Groteman. ‘It is you—they're arresting 
you! Get out, for God's sake, while you 
have the time—I won't do this, Peter, I won't 
do it.’ 

Groteman was quite calm. ‘Arresting me? 
Nonsense! In any case, what about you? 
Do you think I would leave you here to take 
the rap? I wouldn't do that, Rudolf.’ 

Borzen stared at him in desperation. ‘Get 
out! I can make up my story. I'm as 
practised as you at that sort of thing—but get 
out—along the corridor to the right—the 
Stairs to the back tenements—you know what 
to do after that.’ 

Groteman remained seated. Then Borzen 
heard their tread on the stairs and then along 
the corridor—the steady tread of fate advanc- 
ing on his friend Groteman. Borzen hurled 


himself over to the door with the intention 
of locking it—a last desperate gesture for his 
friend. 


‘Don't trouble to do that!’ Behind Borzen 
the voice was cold, gripping, incisive. He 
turned. 

Groteman’s eyes were glinting at him like 
steel. His lips curved in hard scorn as he 
spoke. ‘You have not passed the test, Borzen. 
It is not our custom to employ those who 
would place matters of personal loyalty above 
those of the people and the state—you have 
not learnt that—I am disappointed. You 
would have had me escape—there have been 
other escapes recently, too.” 

Behind Borzen the door opened. He saw 
Groteman’s gesture of contempt as he gave 
them his orders. 


The Laboratory Rebel is Being 
Tamed 


The Strange Element Fluorine 


Dr J. GORDON COOK 


URING the War a hundred thousand 

scientists and technicians took part in 
the greatest research effort that the world has 
ever seen, and at a cost of some five hundred 
million pounds they gave us atomic energy. 
But so widespread was the scope of the atom 
project that it influenced many other scientific 
fields as well. One unique new raw material 
that it brought to light, for example, was the 
strange gas fluorine. 

Fluorine is a firebrand amongst the 
elements. Before the War we had made it 
in the laboratory only with the greatest 
difficulty, for it is so violent in iis chemical 
activity that it will attack and combine with 
almost any other substance onearth. Ordinary 
glass chemical apparatus, for instance, is use- 


less for making fluorine—the gas eats its way 
through the glass like acid on a carpet. Steel 
will burn brilliantly in fluorine, and so will 
sand and water. Even asbestos burns when 
it meets fluorine gas. With hydrogen, fluorine 
gives one of the hottest flames it is possible 
to get. 

Fluorine is a pale-yellow gas that belongs 
to the same chemica! family as the chlorine 
that drifted over no-man's-land in the First 
World War. Compared with the rampaging 
fluorine, however, chlorine is a mild and in- 
offensive younger brother. Like chlorine, 
which we get from salt, fluorine is a common 
enough element in the earth's crust, though 
it is never found by itself—it is much too active 
to exist for long before combining with some- 
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thing else. In the famous Blue John mines of 
Derbyshire we find a blue-green mineral 
called fluorspar. For years we have used 
fluorspar for smelting metals and making 
glass, and it has been mined to meet a steady 
but limited demand. To-day, as a source of 
the clement fluorine, fluorspar has an exciting 
new future before it. 

To purify the uranium needed for our war- 
time atom project we had to change the metal 
into uranium hexafluoride. And to do this 
we required the clement fluorine, in large 
quantities. This was reaching for the moon. 
Fluorine was a laboratory curiosity that had 
been made in platinum apparatus using corks 
carved from fluorspar itself. But in the war- 
time atomic energy project nothing was rated 
as impossible. Fluorine was needed in com- 
mercial quantities. So the scientists set to 
work, and, by the end of the War, fluorine 
gas was being manufactured at the rate of 
several tons a day. It had become a new 
raw material for our post-war world. 

Measured against the atomic energy project 
as a whole, fluorine manufacture was only a 
minor part of the total effort that produced 
the bomb. Yet it was a major industrial and 
scientific achievement in its own right. And 
fluorine chemistry has now started paying 
dividends. To-day fluorine can be bought in 
quantity. Copper equipment is used for 
making it. As the fluorine is formed it attacks 
the copper and covers it with a layer of copper 
fluoride. This layer then protects the rest of 
the metal from any further attack. Stored in 
special steel cylinders, the gas is perfectly safe 
to handle. Compared with its reiation 
chlorine, fluorine is an expensive chemical, 
but its value as a raw materia! enables it to 
support a heavy price. 


p-iwvosne has opened up a new era in 


industrial chemistry. It is desperately 
anxious to join forces with anything it meets, 
but once it has done so it is just as reluctant to 
relinquish its chemical grip. On its own, 
fluorine is a violent and dangerous gas; com- 
bined with other things it becomes self- 
satisfied and bovine in its chemical tempera- 
ment. Herein lies its value to us. By in- 
corporating fluorine into everyday materials, 
we can develop in them an astonishing re- 
sistance to corrosion and decay. And these 
are things that cost us hundreds of millions 
of pounds every year. 
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circulate to and fro, carrying heat from one 
place to another without decomposing or 
clogging up the works. They are non- 
corrosive, permanent, and non-inflammable. 
In plastics, fluorine is having a revolu- 
tionary effect. Plastics will rarely stand much 
heat without burning or decomposing, but by 
putting fluorine into plastics we can bring 
to them the inertness of things like glass or 
stone. One of these new fluorine plastics, 
called PTFE, is now being made in Britain. 
It is a complete breakaway from anything we 
have seen before. But do not expect to see 
any PTFE ashtrays or teapot-stands; PTFE 
is too expensive for anything but very special 
jobs. 
Chemically, PTFE is as unchanging as a 
brick. Yet it is a plastic, and can be moulded 
into complex shapes by modern mass-pro- 
duction techniques. So far, nothing has been 
found that can dissolve PTFE. Even aqua 
regia, the acid that eats up gold, has no effect. 
Nor does heat worry PTFE. It stays flexible 
and tough at temperatures over 250° C. And 
it is a first-class electrical insulator. One job 
that PTFE is specialising in to-day is in the 
electrical equipment of our jets and rockets. 
Normal types of plastic will not stand up to 
the terrific heat that these engines produce, 
but PTFE will. Radio, television, radar, 
and all the other modern electronic industries 
are waiting for plastics like PTFE. There is a 





THE LABORATORY REBEL IS BEING TAMED 


crying need for them as well for chemical and 

Fluorine has started giving us brilliant new 
dyestuffs and is joining in the search for 
synthetic drugs. It has taken the place of 
chiorine in insecticides like D.D.T., and 
fluorine chemicals are helping to make high- 
octane petrol, anzsthetics, germicides, and 
weedkillers. 


LUORINE’S very newest job is one that 
affects us all directly. The human body 
does not as a rule have to worry about 
corrosion and decay, except in one place—the 
teeth. And here again we are finding that 
fluorine can help us to resist the attack. 
Scientists have known for years that in 
certain districts people tend to develop mottled 
teeth, which are usually resistant to decay. 
Investigations have shown that these teeth con- 
tain a high proportion of fluorine compared 
with ordinary teeth. The fluorine gets there, 
apparently, from the drinking-water of the 
district; if the water comes from districts 
where there are fluorine minerals in the soil 
some of the fluorine gets into the water. Then, 
when we drink the water, the fluorine finds its 
way to the enamel on our teeth. Here it forms 
fluorinated substances that are characteris- 
tically decay-resisting. Even when there is 
only one part of fluorine in a million parts of 
water it can cut down dental decay by a half. 
In America, the U.S. Institute of Dental 
Research has now completed the first part of a 
ten-year experiment to find out how effective 
fluorine is against tooth decay. At Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, the experiment has now 
been going on for five years. It has con- 
firmed the effects that the first experiments 


indicated, and the Director, Dr H. T. 
Dean, has stated that if the trend continues 
for another year the value of fluorination will 
have been established. 

To do its job in our teeth, the fluorine has 
to get there when our teeth are being built 
up. So it is most effective in children up to 
the age of twelve. The fluorine that they 
absorb is deposited in their teeth during 
calcification, and it stands them in good stead 
for the rest of their lives. Tests in twenty- 
two cities in America have shown that, when 
there is no fluorine in the water, children have 
an average of more than seven cavities in 
their teeth. The addition of two parts per 
million of fluorine to the drinking-water—in- 
sufficient to cause any mottling—reduced the 
average to two, and the cavities were smaller. 

In Britain, the Ministry of Education has 
recently started a series of experiments along 
different lines from those being carried out in 
America. Dental hospitals are co-operating 
with Local Education Authorities in New- 
castle, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, and 
Bristol to find out whether direct application 
of fluorine chemicals to the teeth is effective 
in preventing decay. Three thousand school- 
children will be taking part with the con- 
sent of their parents. The L.C.C. is to carry 
out a similar experiment of its own. Every 
year the children's teeth will be examined 
and the experiment will probably last for a 
number of years. 

So in the Blue John mines of Derbyshire 
we are finding one of the strangest and most 
useful new raw materials of modern times. 
In our constant fight against corrosion and 
decay, involving everything from motor oils 
to molars, fluorine has started playing its 
part. It is the personification of permanence. 


EEE 


Lilac 


When I was little and had no care, 

Merrily watching the lilac blow, 

1 laughed in the joy of the scented air, 
Looking up at the tree from the grass below. 


Now I am older, though lilac break 

Lovely as ever when spring comes round, 

The tree is a bush and the laughter an ache— 

Oh the change that is hid in a yard from the ground! 


EDGAR PROUDMAN. 














Words in their Places 





FRANK HUNTLY 


IGHTIE-HO, dad, that will be O.K. 
by me, only, please make it snappy.’ 
Ending her letter on this light note, my 
daughter had earlier referred in equally 
breezy vein to a visit to the school by an old 
flame of her headmistress, whom some of 
the girls, from the moment they had had a 
slant at his map, thought a smart, handsome 
guy, but whom she (my daughter) regarded as 
a pain in the neck. 

That was two years ago. Since then she 
has made a higher grade, is specialising in 
English with a view to teaching it, and shuns 
vulgarisms as undignified and valueless. This 
was good reason for her change of front, but 
most of the other pupils remain unconverted. 
The habit of using slang often persists, not 
much modified, far into post-school years. 
Having another daughter at the school, I 
shared the eagerness of a number of parents 
to inquire into this habit and other modern 
tendencies to which it is related. 

Why must we borrow from America and 
Hollywood? Apologists excuse the practice 
by claiming that for some years Americans 
have been producing more slang than any 
other people, and heavy production in any 
field inevitably means export. Slang originates 
in the effort of ingenious persons to make the 
language more pungent and decorative. ‘If 
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you would be pungent, be brief,’ said Southey 
‘for it is with words as with sunbeams—the 
more they are condensed the deeper they 
penetrate." With a literal enthusiasm for the 
model, the slang-merchants produced briefs, 
like ‘scram,’ ‘click,’ ‘you've had it.” As time 
passed, neologisms poured from the manu- 
facturing mind, showing an audacious fancy, 
as in the recent additions: ‘middle-aisled’ 
(married), ‘ Reno-vated’ (divorced), *storked’ 
or ‘infanticipating’ (expecting young). The 
practice seems to be internationally infectious. 


NOTHER habit is to use redundant 
adverbs and adijectives—‘very’ unique, 
the ‘true’ facts, ‘grateful’ thanks; and big, 
overworked combinations that depreciate 
instead of add to a statement—‘infinitely 
greater,’ ‘literally useless,’ ‘absolutely fan- 
tastic.’ These are first cousins to the 
‘dialectical rhetorics’ which are usually com- 
posed of long but weak, overgrown words of 
Latin origin. 

Some school- teachers are themselves 
common offenders in this category. How 
often school magazines and notice-boards 
groan under weighty phrases like ‘sufficiently 
proficient’ for 
literary judgment’ 





generation are frequently admitted 
accepted vocabulary of the next. 

The Americans, who now put slang to the 
heaviest use in their daily affairs, entered upon 
the concoction of their own slang relatively 
late. Not until the great movement into the 


West after the War of 1812 did the American 
vulgate come into its own. Until then, 


1670. The Scottish novelist Smollett thought 
of ‘spliced’ in 1751. *Wild-goose chase’ came 
to Shakespeare's mind, and ‘many irons in 
the fire’ to Sir William Paget in 1549. ‘ Guess,” 
sure,” and other expressions regarded as 
American, are, in fact, also Elizabethan 
English, and much earlier still is ‘right here,’ 
dating from 1399; ‘skyscraper’ was applied to 
Queen Anne’s Mansions in the carly 1880s. 
‘Not worth a bean’ goes back to 1297, and 
Chaucer, about 1386, originated such phrases 
as ‘fried in his own grease,’ ‘newfangled.’ 
From the Bible itself—that is to say, the 
English Authorised Version—have come such 
items of what might well seem common 
coinage, as ‘the land of the living,’ ‘signs of 
the times,” ‘filthy lucre’; and in ‘a little bird 
told me’ can surely be seen, with the Southey 
dictum of brevity applied, Ecclesiastes x, 20— 
*for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, 
and that which hath wings shall tell the 
matter.” 

The creators of these phrases, however, 
coined them as original unrepeating vehicles 
of expression. It is the slipshod speech of our 
times which has seized them as useful collo- 
quialisms. And if we do not exercise a wise 
mean in our present choice of them they 
cease to be colloquialisms and become clichés. 
Then they get used again and again until they 
grow tedious and irritating. Modern clichés 
are sometimes eve worse—‘reached astro- 
nomical figures,’ ‘gilding the lily." The latter 


WORDS IN THEIR PLACES 


is, in fact, a confused memory of Shakespeare's 
lines : 


Dt a ee 


to a power over words, trying Pa Renee 
to enlarge their mental horizon by the enrich- 
ment of vocabulary. 

That fellow over there—what term describes 
him best? ‘Shoddy’? No. ‘Shabby’? That's 
better, but not quite apt. ‘Untidy’? ‘Seedy’? 
Yes, ‘seedy. And in a minute’s estimate of a 
stranger one has, through a range of simple 
synonyms, sharpened one’s discriminating use 
of language. 


_ 











The Steam-Roller 


MARGARET BRENNAN 


Raped were a small friendly tribe. Many 
years ago their home was in the north, 
but they had followed their cattle south in 
search of fresh pastureland and water, stop- 
ping at places for a few years, then moving 
on. 

Some fifteen years earlier they came to 
their present locality, only about thirty miles 
from the coast. Here, to their surprise, the 
grass grew rich and green, and a little river 
flowed continuously, becoming a mere trickle 
during the dry season, but never drying up 
completely. 

Gradually, as it seemed they were not likely 
to move on for some time, if ever, the settle- 
ment had taken on an air of permanency. 
Mud tracks became clearly defined paths, and 
a rough road coped with the through motor 
traffic. Trading companies had installed a 
few stores, and the ramshackle mud dwellings 
were patched up to withstand the toll of white 
ants and rain. Goats wandered at will, and 
short-legged dirty sheep roamed in and out of 
the huts, and played with the curly-haired 
piccanins, who mostly ran around naked, 
occasionally covering their little pot-bellies 
with old rags, or wearing a simple G-string. 
Their mothers wore dark-coloured mammy- 
cloths, with designs of playing~<ards or 
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elephants and palm-trees, all stamped *‘ Made 
in Manchester.’ 

The chief was a venerable old man, white- 
bearded, with fine features and stooped 
shoulders, who was kept in comfort by his 
three wives. 

Life in the village was quiet. Sometimes 
young men went to work in the coastal city 
to make money, returning for brief visits to 
talk about civilisation, but making little im- 
pression on the placid villagers. 

With the growth of the village had come 
Government. They were not very sure what 
Government was. The young men returning 
from the city spoke of it as the Governor, 
soldiers in colourful uniforms, and a large 
white castle near the sea. It also seemed to 
be the Law, which sent them to prison if they 
were caught thieving, and the reason for all a 
poor man’s troubles. To the simple villagers 
Government was white men of all shapes, 
whose perspiring red faces had thin features, 
and who wore creased white-drill suits. 

Every few moons one of these men visited 
the village. Sometimes it was an agricultural 
officer, about making better use of their land, 
sometimes it was the sanitary official, some- 
times the police looking for a criminal, and 
sometimes a missionary. All these the tribe 





shrugged off politely and settled back into its 
sloth, but there was one more persistent. This 
was the man who came about the road. 


this tribe. Up to about ten miles away 
side it was flat and covered with tar, 
through this village it was still little 
than a mud track. Far too often a large whi 
man came, driving in an old station 


that some time soon they would have to start 
work. 

They were a lazy, happy-go-lucky people, 
content to sit and gossip the hours away; to 
do as little as possible to their cassava patches 
and fields; sometimes to brush out their 
squalid huts, and to cook whatever food they 
had; and they were extremely loth to face 
weeks or months of hard work. 

One very hot day most of the villagers 
were sitting round listening to the old chief 
wondering profanely at the reason for the 
existence of his third wife, since she had not 
yet presented him with a son. He was sup- 
ported by his first two wives, who had between 
them given him fifteen children, nine of them 
boys. Being unaware of these wives’ question- 
able fidelity to him at all times, he saw no 
reason to doubt his own fertility. Just as the 
discussion was becoming interesting, word 
came of the approach of the old station wagon, 
so all turned out in force to show their joy at 
the latest visit of the white man who wanted 
the road. 

This time it was a new man, and, to their 
surprise, he did not seem angry with them; 
but after the formal exchange of compliments 
he asked how the road was getting on. 

The old chief solemnly gave his excuses— 
weather too hot to work; sometimes too wet; 
sometimes everyone busy with their crops; 
sometimes illness; sometimes death, then 
weeks of mourning, during which time it 
would be showing disrespect to the dead to 
do anything as frivolous as work; and so 
forth. 
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It was driven by an African mechanic, and 
he brought it to a stop just at the edge of the 


his position, often told them of the dreadful 
things that had happened to men who had 
touched the juju, so they were careful to keep 
away from it. 

From time to time the white man came to 
see their work. 
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did not like the delay. 

The next morning Opuku was no better, so 
the chief gave orders that they should go on 
laying the road. 


and had often laughed at Sauaaen eamaal 
the awful things that would happen to any 
man who touched the juju machine. 

After some hours’ work quite a stretch of 
new road lay waiting to be rolled flat. Sud- 
denly the workers heard a rumbling and, turn- 
ing in horror, saw the steam-roller trundling 
towards them. Man, woman, and child, they 
fled with one accord and hid themselves in 
ditches and behind bushes. Peering out 
timidly, they saw a man sitting in the machine, 
driving it back and forward over the tar. It 
was Keo. Waving cheerfully, he beckoned 
them out. Slowly and cautiously they came. 
Nothing happened. 

*Ho, you people,’ Keo shouted, ‘are you all 
children to run from me? Get on with your 
work and let us finish so that we may get the 
money from Government.’ Feeling that some 
of the magic of the juju machine might now 
be his, they reluctantly obeyed. 

For some time all went well, but Keo was 
not used to driving a steam-roller, and without 
warning one large wheel sank into a deep hole, 
and was held by the soft tar. Slowly, slowly, 
the monster toppled, and, as Keo leapt clear, 
it crashed with a thunderous roar and lay on 
its side in the middle of the road. 

Appalled and terrified, the tribe ran, then 
stood at a safe distance, silent with fear and 
horror. The unhappy Keo sat hunched and 
trembling, covering his face with his hands. 


OURS later the chief and the elders were 
still holding a worried conference. All 
were agreed that somehow this disaster must 
be hidden. But how? No one would touch 
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the steam-roller, so there was no question of 
an attempt to raise it. 

Night was falling when the chief at last 
lifted his hand for silence. He spoke: ‘If we 
hide this trouble, no one will know about it. 
We must build the road over the juju and 
cover it. Opuku must be told nothing. When 
white man comes we will say nothing. Hurry 
now.” 

Desperately the village worked. Old men 
and children, young men and women. All 
all the next day and night. Opuku was given 
drugs to keep him asleep. By the third day the 
road was finished, and the only sign of the 
steam-rolier was a strange little hillock in the 
otherwise flat tar. They had tamped it down 
with heavy stones. 

Then they sat back and waited. After a 
week Opuku was better and came out to see 
the road. Proudly they showed him how they 
had finished it. He asked for the steam- 
roller. Steam-roller! What was that? They 
had never heard of a steam-roller. Poor 
Opuku, it must be the fever. 

Opuku was appalled. For hours he shouted 
at them, until at last he began to believe them. 
They had laughed at him, then shown anger, 
then pretended pity, saying he must have lost 
his wits when he was ill. Finally, humbled 
and unsure of his sanity, he agreed with them 
that he needed rest. They gave him food and 
money, and he set off to his own tribe many 
hundreds of miles inland. 

Two weeks later the white man came. He 
congratulated them on the road, and asked 
for Opuku and the steam-roller. They looked 
surprised. But, naturally, it had left—a strong 
juju like that one would not wait about for 
nothing. Its work was finished, and it had 
gone as mysteriously as it had come. 

The money was handed over, and again the 
village yawned and settled down to do 


Government departments were very put 
out at the strange disappearance of Opuku 
and the steam-roller, and had to fill in a great 
many forms as a result. 

The tribe are contented. They never talk 
of the juju, but they take very good care of 
walking over a certain bump in it drops a 
few stones at its sides to make up for any 
the rain may wash away, and often little gifts 
of flowers and food lie in the ditch as though 
before a shrine. 
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Exalting the Humble Lettuce 


"PRE te Case 0 tendeney is Go past to 
consider the lettuce as a crop that anyone 
can grow, and, happily, there is some truth 
in this. But for the large, solid, crisp, tender 
lettuce, with a deliciously sweet, solid, and 
cleanly-white heart, lead me to a perfectly- 
grown specimen of New York or Neapolitan, 
which, when eaten on a hot day in South 
Africa, gives one a great deal of satisfaction. 
The lettuce most like New York in this 
country is Webb’s Wonderful, and it is a pity 
that the Iceberg group is not more often grown. 

The alternative to the Iceberg group is the 
typical butterhead, such as All the Year 
Round and Trocadero. Of course, there are 
those who prefer cos lettuces, and for them 
the variety Lobjoit's Green is undoubtedly 
the best. It goes on growing and hearting 
well, even during the summer-drought period. 

It must be remembered that there are 
particular types of lettuces for the various 
seasons of the year. For instance, in the 
butterheads there is Cheshunt Early Giant 
and Cheshunt 5. B., both of which are suitable 
for growing in the greenhouse during the 
winter months of the year. They are what are 
known as ‘short-day varieties,” and they only 
grow successfully, therefore, during the part of 
the year when there is the minimum of sun- 
shine. Then there are the frame or cloche 
varieties, like Gotte 4 Forcer, which is planted 
out in heated frames in January, the seed 
being sown in the autumn. May King is best 
under cloches; a good alternative is Attractie. 

There are kinds that can be sown early in 
September out of doors and which will live 
through the winter without being covered with 


Lettuces call for plenty of humus in the 
ground, for they cannot grow and produce 
luscious tender leaves full of moisture unless 
the soil is in the right condition. I am, 
therefore, always very generous with properly 
rotted compost and, in addition, I invariably 
fork in horticultural sedge-peat at half-a- 
bucketful to the square yard, plus a good fish 
fertiliser, at 4 to 5 ounces to the square yard. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, .8.£., N.D.H. 


ORDERS FOR THE MONTH 


Flowers.—Mow lawns. Plant out dahlias. 
annuals in the open. 
wallflowers, sweet williams, etc. Propagate viole 


Fruit.—Hoe between strawberry rows. Spray 
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tab, ike Canter and auricula seeds. Sow half-hardy 
terbury 


bells, hollyhocks, forget-me-nots, 


bushes with derris to control cater- 


a a onery, eceduiaatene Spray with lime-sulphur early in the month to control 


good malching 


Vegetables.—Piant out tomatoes and marrows. Sow ridge 
Earth up potatoes. Pinch out tips of broad-beans. Sow more peas. 


Spend gute ct Aue ne Se Sow 
if necessary 


runner-beans 
> —— —Stake ———s geraniums. 
ay Ventilate treaty. 


cucumbers, beetroot, salsify, dwarf- and 


. Dry off cyclamens that have finished 

















Science at Your Service 








AND SO TO BED! 


PATENT has recently been granted, in 

America, for a four-poster bed with a 
roof in which an electric-heater is enclosed. 
The side curtains are made of a material that 
reflects radiant heat. Temperature is, how- 
ever, thermostatically controlled, and, in 
case the delights of modern science become 
too intensive, an electrically-operated blower 
will provide ventilation. The inventor seems 
to have been unduly casual in not supplying 
a robot to press the necessary buttons or 
switches. Yet, if such beds are appreciably 
used—except possibly for elderly invalids— 
human life may readily produce its own robots. 


AN IMPROVED BIT AND NEW PLASTIC PLUGS 

A bit with a tungsten-carbide tip is claimed 
to bore clean straight holes in brick, concrete, 
marble, or tiles. The spiral is specially de- 
signed to give easy clearance of the drilling 
dust. The bit can be used with an ordinary 
breast-drill or portable electric-drill. Even 
glazed tiles may be drilled near their edges 
without risk of fracture. In action the bit 
is silent and free from vibrations. 

The same British company also offers 
plastic plugs that can be hammered into 
bored holes in brickwork or other masonry. 
The hammering will not smash the end of the 
plug, but at the same time the plug is pliable 
enough to expand readily and can be cut with 
any ordinary knife. The plastic material of 
which the plugs are made is highly resistant 
to moisture and expectable forms of corrosion. 
These plugs are suitable for outdoor use and, 
having good insulating properties, should be 
ideally suited for fixing electrical fitments. 


A DRAUGHTSMAN’S TEMPLATE 

A transparent template for both pro- 
fessional and amateur draughtsmen or 
sketchers will produce all the principal 
angles, rectangles, triangles, etc., and will do 
so either in inch or millimetre scale. Circles 
can also be produced within the diameter 
range of $ to | inch. The template is flexibly 
hinged to a rexine-covered folder which acts 
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as the drawing-board; the folder is 14 inches 
square and allows paper up to a maximum size 
of 10 by 13 inches to be used for sketching. 
Although this new device is retailed at an 
attractively low price, it is not a cheaply- 
made and insubstantial article, as is shown 
by the fact that the weight of the template plus 
folder is two pounds. 


light to reveal watermarks clearly. 





America? One of the largest chemical 
companies in the United States, after three 


perties of humus. Aeseabaladddieen 
has been demonstrated to be as effective 
for this purpose as 200 pounds of peat-moss 
or 500 pounds of compost. Many agri- 
culturists will feel somewhat sceptical about 
a claim that seems so remarkable, but it must 
be remembered that the soil-aggregating 
properties of humus reside not in the total 
quantity of humus in soils but only in certain 
complex constituents of humus. In the soil 
processes that convert bulky organic matter 
into humus and eventually also convert the 
humus into carbon dioxide and inert matter, 
organic chemicals with huge molecules are 
formed and it is these particular substances 
that bind minute soil particles together or 
break up caked soil. It is not incredible that 
chemical substances with huge molecules, 
synthesised in laboratories or factories rather 
than produced in Nature, should perform the 
same task. The research problem has been 
to find the right sort of chemical. Krilium 
may only be the first of several, though at 
present it appears to be the only one yet 
known. It offers one outstanding property 

not enjoyed by the natural soil binding 
substances in humus—it is relatively inert so 
far as bacterial attack is concerned and its 
beneficial effect upon soils is therefore much 
longer-lasting. The natural substances in 
humus are very efficient soil-conditioners, but 
they are steadily lost by further bacterial 
decomposition; soils of high fertility must be 
constantly replenished with humus-making 
organic matter or else their desirable soil- 
structure soon declines. It is mainly, if not 
wholly, for that reason that market-gardeners 
and nurserymen find it necessary to buy 
every year such large quantities of bulky 
organic matter. 

It is unlikely that krilium can ever be cheap. 
This type of substance, an organic chemical 
of the class used for making synthetic fibres, 
cannot be expected to sell at the price-level 
of, say, fertilisers like sulphate of anmmonia or 
potash. A pound of krilium is likely to cost 
as much as one hundredweight of fertiliser. 
Assumptions that krilium will convert dust- 
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bow! soils into usable farmland seem econom- 
ically unreal—the initial outlay required would 
be formidable. Unless the world food 
situation changes disastrously it is difficult to 
see how krilium can help farm production 
to any significant extent. It is much more 
probable that it will make a notable contribu- 
tion to horticultural production, where 
already high costs are necessarily incurred for 
humus maintenance. 

It should be added that krilium will not be 
commercially available in the United States 
until 1953, so that its supply in this country 
must be expected to come at an even later 
date. Experimental use here may be begun 
much sooner, however. A large factory 
now being erected in Texas will have a sub- 
stantial output of the basic chemical from 
which krilium itself is easily made. 

ELECTRIC FENCING 

The electric-fence on the farm is to-day 
generally regarded as a mobile device to 
control grazing, but a new example of installa- 
tion shows that it can also fulfil the more 
normal function of fixed-position fencing. 
Recently in a Midlands area sixty acres of 
open parkland was ploughed and planted with 
arable crops; but it was essential to keep a 
ee ree an oe 


was severe: a normal fence likely to be deer- 
proof was estimated to cost between £400 and 
£500, a formidable capital cost to be set against 
sixty acres of new arable land. 


snhaaneticonemeetninanacmaae 
The total cost of this special installation was 
£80—that is to say, one-sixth of the lowest 
SNe Se cattle-proof 
‘ence. 
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A TABLE PETROL-LIOHTER 
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any moving parts. 
lifted out of the lighter and the tip 
produces a flame as a result of the wi 
No striking action is needed to 
lighter. This is because the withdra 
the pin operates a spring and this 
breaks a battery-powered circuit, 
ducing the necessary spark. The 
is petrol or similar types of volatile « 
is easy: the petrol is poured into 
from the top, and it can only find i 
the tank. The lighting-pin or torch 
tinguished by replacing it, but it is impossi 
for it to ignite the petrol held in the tank. 
One filling of petrol will last for 
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required for replacement. 
with a two years’ guarantee. 

The design is clean and simple, the battery, 
tank, and all other parts being housed in a 
plastic case, available in black, cream, or 
various pastel shades. The torch has a 
spherical knob for holding and it also carries a 
chromium shield that encloses the top of the 
lighter when it is not being used. 


EXIT THE RADIO-VALVE? 

The young reader will not even remember 
that the first wireless-sets depended upon 
crystals and tiny wires that scratched a contact 
with them. In the early days of 2LO, when 
only an adventurous minority went in for 
wireless-sets, many a demonstration to more 
timid neighbours was frequently punctuated 
by tinkerings with the cat’s-whisker. The 
turn-a-knob or press-button receiver of 
to-day, with its valve-laden interior, was to 
come along later and to bring with it the 
loudspeaker in place of headphones. Even 
with science, however, history has a habit of 
repeating itself, and it is possible that in time 
we may go back to crystals and dispense with 
thermionic valves. Electronic research is 
steadily developing in that direction. 

During the War certain types of radar 
equipment needed a stable and reproducible 
detector and this led to the so-called ‘crystal 
valve,” roughly a silicon crystal with a per- 
manently adjusted cat's-whisker. Post-war 
research developed a superior crystal to 
diode is to-day used as a rectifier in television 
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be small, lightweight models. Power 
sumption will be lower because there is no 


to say that the crystal triode will steadily 
improve in performance and one day compete 
very seriously with the thermionic valve. 
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“The Best of the Bunch” 


MACKENZIE’S 
SHERRY and PORT 


eo one hundred years 

Mackenzie's have been ship- 
ping the finest Sherries and 
Ports that have delighted the 
most exacting palate. Three 
such wines are: 


“EL CATADOR” 


A Natural Fino 
SHERRY 


RARE OLD AMONTILLADO SHERRY 
and 


MACKENZIE’S ‘‘ VINTNERS CHOICE’? PORT 
A very old Tawny Port 





ASK YOUR WINE MERCHANT 




















| MACVITA | 


(REG) 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per |/- PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 6 oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


: Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 
a A a | «PE 
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